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The Fortnightly Review. 


MUSIC AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Ir is difficult to say whether popular confusion of ideas and vagueness 
of thought are more due to the arbitrary distinctions of language, or to 
the wide variations of meaning in which one and the same word may 
frequently be employed. To the latter cause are perhaps to be attrib- 
uted the prevalence of logical fallacies on all sorts of subjects, momen- 
tous as well as trifling ; and there is a certain class of thinkers, of whom 
the late Archbishop Whately may be named as a conspicuous type, who 
seem to imagine that the one grand means for bringing all the world to 
one mind is simply to disentangle the puzzles which arise from the em- 
ployment of terms as absolutely identical, which all the time are suscep- 
tible of interpretations almost actually contradictory. On the other 
hand, it is undeniable that few obstacles oppose more effectual hindran- 
ces to the attainment of clearness of thought, and to the correct analy- 
sing of ideas, than those unmeaning distinctions between things funda- 
mentally the same into which all languages, and pre-eminently the 
English language, have unconsciously blundered. When during our 
whole lives we have been in the habit of using totally different words to 
express things which are essentially the same, it is difficult so to unravel 
our ideas as to get at the latent identities which we have so incessantly 
overlooked. 

In no class of subjects is the result of the arbitrary classifications of 
language more striking than in that whole range of ideas which come 
under the general terms of poetry and art. Why are painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture classed together as “the fine arts,” while music 
and poetry stand out, each of them, as a class by itself? Why, espe- 
cially in England, is it held that they are so essentially distinct in their 
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nature, that their cultivation with a view to a livelihood is associated 
with very various positions in the social state? To take a single case: 
Lord Byron thought it no degradation to his peerage, intensely proud 
as he was, to sell his verses. Would he have been equally ready to sell 
his pictures, if nature had gifted him with the painting faculty? Or 
again, is not acting, in its highest form, a gift closely akin to the poetic 
and artistic faculty, and one of the rarest gifts accorded to men? How 
many men, for instance, are there now alive, among the most educated 
ranks, who could present a true and perfect performance of Hamlet? 
How is it that a whole generation, or two generations, of operatic sing- 
ers can go by, without any one of all the nations of Europe producing a 
performer capable of singing and acting the part of Don Giovanni as 
Mozart conceived and embodied him? And yet, would Lord Byron 
have taken to the stage without the conviction that his ermine was irre- 
trievably and shamefully sullied? To what, then, are these social rules 
to be attributed, but to a secret conviction that the poetic faculty is dis- 
tinct from the faculty which makes men painters, sculptors, or architects, 
still more distinct from that which makes them musicians, and further still 
from that which makes them actors? And the explanation is confirmed 
by the fact, that in those continental countries where the ordinary social 
position of the artist and the musician is higher than it is with ourselves, 
the essentially poetic character of all art and all musical composition 
and performance is more habitually believed in and recognised than it 
is by the ordinary Englishman. In Italy but small surprise was expres- 
sed when the late Marquis d’Azeglio chose to support himself as a pain- 
ter and sculptor in preference to a career as soldier or diplomatist, hold- 
ing that in the state of social and political life such as was then in exis- 
tence in Piedmont, it was difficult for an honourable and patriotic man 
to preserve his self-respect, either in the army or in the council chamber. 

And, in truth, if we can only get rid of the confusion of ideas gener- 
ated by the vagueness of popular phraseology, we see at once that the 
function of poetry, music, and the “three fine arts” is the same. How- 
ever dissimilar may be the means by which they work, it is the aim of 
all alike to awaken into active life our conviction that the mere dull or 
sordid routine of common-place existence is not the highest achievement 
of which our nature is capable. It may, indeed, be a difficult matter to 
construct a complete definition of what we all of us mean by the word 
“poetical ;” but it is comparatively easy to define what we mean when 
we say that a thing is not poetical. There is nothing poetical in the 
round of daily life, so far as it is made up of eating, drinking, sleeping, 
dressing, earning money, reading books or letters, or even in such less 
common-place matters as travelling, or fighting, or governing kingdoms, 
or playing the part of a great statesman or politician. And yet every 
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single item of the prosaic catalogue of human action is capable of being 
invested with all the charm and beauty of the poetical, as expressing 
the hidden harmony of our nature, and its silent, ceaseless strivings after 
an ideal and perfect life. So, again, there is nothing poetical in the 
merely corporeal or sensuous element of our existence, although, as the 
instrument of the inner spiritual nature, the corporeal and the sensuous 
play a part, without which the function of the poet would be reduced to 
the compilation of a catalogue of formless abstractions. And, further, 
if there is one class of subjects more positively destitute of the poetic 
element than all others, it is the scientific and the mathematical. The 
juxtaposition of such ideas as those of circles and squares, or the classi- 
fications of the facts of natural history or geology, with those which we 
feel and know to constitute the essence of the poetical, is enough to 
show their inherent incompatibility. And yet, in the facts of science of 
every kind the poetic eye detects a clear testimony to the belief that the 
glory, the beauty, and the harmony of the outer universe form the pre- 
cise correlative to that inner life of emotion and passion which finds in 
the poetical a voice to express its own incessant struggles after a life of 
love, of enjoyment, and of triumphant thought, in the midst of the dreary 
and stormy strife in which it has to work out the problem of its own ex- 
istence. Whatever, in short, may be our ideas as to what constitutes a 
true definition of the poetical, we are all agreed that the function of 
poetry is to transmute the baser metals into gold. Its work is to bring 
us face to face with the phenomena of human life in such circumstances 
as shall kindle our sensibilities with whatsoever is noble, whatsoever is 
true, whatsoever is beautiful, whatsoever is overflowing with love, what- 
soever is eternal. And this is precisely the function of all the arts, 
whether of music, or of sculpture, or of painting, or of architecture. 
Their work is to touch our sensibilities to the lovely, to the great, and 
to the permanent, and to make us forget, for the time, everything that is 
hideous, or trivial, or transitory, or necessary only as a means, and not 
as an end, to the routine of daily life. 

Thus, moreover, we justify without difficulty that one principle in all 
artistic work, which to the half-instructed observer seems especially gra- 
tuitous and pedantic,—the principle, that is that in some shape or other 
the beautiful must be present in everything, whether building, picture, 
statue, musical composition, poem, or drama, which is entitled to des- 
cribe itself as the result of art. Even in the display of the most hideous 
passions, which in themselves are the manifestation of the spirit of an- 
archy and chaos, whether in a painting or on the stage, unless it is evi- 
dent that the representation is guided by an intelligence which recog- 
nises the supreme rights of moral and intellectual harmony, so that the 
mind of the spectator or listener is pervaded by a sense of beauty even 
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while agitated by the frenzy of the scene, as a work of art the effort is 
a failure. To stand by at the actual execution of a criminal, and wit- 
ness the horrors of a violent death, is a terrible thing, and tragic beyond 
conception ; but it is simply a thing of terror, and fills the mind with a 
sense of the brutality of crime, and of the misery of being forced to 
punish it. To stand by and watch, in imagination, the working out of 
the doom by which the guilty and the innocent together, in the tragedy 
of Hamilet, are brought under the mysterious laws which govern the 
moral universe, is in like manner a most affecting and awe-inspiring 
thing ; but treated, as it is, by the wonder-working genius that conceived 
it, the impression upon the mind is totally different from that produced 
by the blood-shedding on the vulgar scaffold, or the murder of an inno- 
cent man or woman by the common-place criminal. As we follow the 
gradual development of the catastrophe, we feel that in the poet’s 
thoughts there was ever present a sense of something beyond and above 
mere guilt and its retribution ; and, at the last, when an inexplicable fate 
seems to have overtaken alike the murderers, their avenger, and the 
innocent, we feel that after all it is the triumph of the great over the 
mean, of the noble over the vile, of self-devotion and heroism over lust 
and cowardice, and of life itself over death. No one would say, indeed, 
that of all Shakspeare’s plays Hamlet is that one in which the sense of 
the beautiful is most deeply felt ; but at the same time, its presence and 
its power are all the more wonderful, in that they assert themselves even 
in the midst of the intensity of the simple human emotions which the 
tragedy excites from its opening to its close. 

Here, too, is the clue to the apparent paradox that whatever be the 
subject of a work of art, unless it awakens a sense of pleasure, it is no 
true work of art at all. How can there be any pleasure, people ask, in 
the arousing of painful sensations? The answer is obvious. It is not 
in the mere excitement of sensations which are in themselves distress- 
ing, whether in the presence of real or fictitious misery, that the sense 
of enjoyment is kindled into life, but in the ideas which are awakened 
by the manner in which the artist expresses his own sense of the great, 
the harmonious, and the beautiful. The listener or the spectator may 
not be able to analyse the sensations of which he is conscious when in 
the presence of a work of rare art, which seems to aim at nothing but 
the mere harrowing and torturing of his feelings, but which yet conveys 
a certain keen sense of pleasure so “bitter-sweet” as to be ranked 
among his most cherished recreations. If, however, he could really dis- 
sect the strange complexity within hjm, he would see at once that while 
his sympathies are enchained by the terrors or the pathos of the scene 
which the painter, the poet, or the sculptor sets before him, his whole 
nature is soothed and elevated by a certain pervading sweetness and 
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nobleness which work upon him like a charm. Human life, with its joys 
and its woes, in its literalness is often like the wretched cottages of the 
farm labourer, where the improving hand of the liberal landlord is yet 
unknown, but in which the eye of the artist detects all the elements of 
the picturesque that will be manifest, when the poor hovel is transferred 
to canvas and made to glow beneath the warm light of the sun. 

Such, then, being the essential nature of that peculiar element of 
beauty of which we are all of us conscious when affected by the artistic 
or the poetical, it is a matter of pleasant ingenuity to trace its presence 
in two special forms of art, which are not often classed together as being 
more closely allied than any others, but which, as I think, have more 
things in common than is usually supposed. ‘To class music and archi- 
tecture as more intimately allied than either or both of them are allied 
with poetry, or the drama, or sculpture, or painting, may seem at first 
sight to be a mere whim or fancy of my own. And yet a brief inquiry 
into the means by which these two arts attain their special purposes, and 
affect the mind of the hearer and the spectator, will show that they are 
curiously akin; and that the more distinctly the special peculiarities of 
the instrumentality by which they affect us are recognised, the more 
thorough will be the artist’s mastery over the art he loves and practises. 
The very analysing, again, of the elements by which musical composi- 
tions and noble buildings so powerfully affect us, will bring out into still 
clearer light that one explanation of the true nature of the beautiful, as 
an expression of the striving of our nature towards moral and intellec- 
tual perfection, which I have here tried to set forth, and which appears 
to me to be the only possible solution of the artistic enigma. 

Music and architecture, then, resemble one another, and one another 
alone, in possessing no verbal language for expressing the definite emo- 
tions and actions of mankind, or the material phenomena of the uni- 
verse. The poet, the dramatist, the painter, and the sculptor, work with 
totally different materials. The poet and the dramatist use the very 
words which other men use, and in the exact senses in which other men 
employ them, so that they have no more difficulty in conveying their own 
meanings to their readers and their audiences than they would experi- 
ence in transacting the commonest business of daily life. Each word 
and each phrase has its own definite significance. For a poet to convey 
his meaning when he is speaking of love, or sorrow, or a beautiful face, 
or of the sky, or of mountains or streams, or of a terrible event, or of an 
absurd event, is just as simple and precise a process as to make a busi- 
ness appointment, or to describe the colour and shape of the clothes he 
wishes to wear. He possesses an apparatus, almost boundless in rich- 
ness and variety, by which he can convey his own ideas, rigorously de- 
fined and transparently intelligible, to those whom he addresses. To 
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the painter, again, and to the sculptor, but especially to the painter, the 
means for affecting the spectator to whom he wishes to communicate his 
thoughts, are even more ready at hand. He reproduces in colour or in 
stone the very objects with which the whole human race are more or less 
familiar, and is no more liable to be misunderstood, taking things gen- 
erally, and allowing of course for personal deficiences in those to whom 
he speaks, than if he were writing a letter to a banker or asking a friend 
to walk out with him. 

The musician and the architect, on the contrary, have no such lan- 
guage by which they can give utterance to their thoughts, or impress the 
world with those emotions and ideas which are so easily called into life 
by the instrumentality of spoken language and painted or sculptured 
forms. The mere succession or combination of musical sounds may, in 
the abstract, mean anything or nothing; and no definite ideas can be 
necessarily connected with horizontal or perpendicular or curved lines, 
or with round or pointed arches, or with window tracery or mouldings, 
or highly enriched panellings. Though it is as far as possible from the 
truth to say that sequences of notes and combinations of columns and 
arches can have no real significance whatsoever, yet it is undeniable . 
that their significance is necessarily vague and indefinite, and, so far, 
that they are less instantaneously effective in accomplishing the ends at 
which all art must aim. To those, in fact, in whom the musical faculty 
is slightly developed, or scarcely at all existent, or who are unaffected 
by architectural forms, it seems almost an imposture to invest a musical 
movement or a noble building with any poetic meaning whatsoever. 
Everybody, however destitute of the artistic or poetic faculty, can un- 
derstand a picture or a poem. He may remain cold and unmoved, but 
at any rate he knows what it means. He may think a smart equipage 
in Hyde Park a far more beautiful thing than the horses and men in the 
Elgin marbles; but at any rate there are the marble horses and men, 
visible and intelligible before him. But as to the special ideas and feel- 
ings of which the sensitive mind is conscious when listening to a chorus 
in /srael in Egypt, or to a symphony of Beethoven, or when standing 
beneath the nave at York, or before the Parthenon at Athens, the whole 
thing is as inexplicable and visionary a mystery as the utterance of the 
sounds of a foreign tongue of which he never heard a word before. 

And yet, nevertheless, it is through this very indefiniteness of the lan- 
guage of music and architecture that the two arts are able to kindle 
emotions and suggest currents of thought which are all theirown. They 
ask more from those who are affected by them than is asked by the poet, 
the sculptor, and the painter; but in return they permit a far wider lib- 
erty of feeling and conception than is allowed by their rivals and sisters. 
It is not by any means an absolute loss to the hearer of good music or 
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the lover of great architecture that so much is left to his own imagina- 
tion to supply. If music and architecture tell him less than the other 
arts, they suggest far more; and it is in this suggestive power that their 
peculiar charm consists. They may excite and move us less on first 
acquaintance, but they are more enduring in their influence on the sym- 
pathetic intelligence. Again and again as we can study with delight 
the charm and truth of a really great picture, and again and again as we 
can linger over each phrase or turn of expression in a really great poem, 
the spell of the music we most comprehend and love is even more en- 
during, and it will cast its glamour around us year after year, and the 
working of the magician be as irresistible and as welcome as ever, from 
youth up to old age itself. And so it is with the master-pieces of the 
Gothic architects, especially in their noblest religious buildings. There 
are hundreds of cathedrals in England and on the Continent which 
present to us the nearest approach to the untiring perfection of nature 
herself that art has ever achieved. In nature alone, it is true, is to be 
found that absolutely faultless beauty which never wearies; perhaps 
because in nature there is life, and in the most exquisite of human 
works we see only the dead, inanimate result of a skilful hand, and an 
inventive genius that is far away. But the great Gothic cathedrals of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries seem almost to be the abode of 
a present, active life, to whose influence we submit ourselves as scholars 
to be taught, as sufferers to be consoled, as feeble men and women to 
be strengthened, as half-blind and ignorant questioners to have our eyes 
opened to the mysteries of the invisible. Our thoughts, when we listen 
to the ravishing sounds of music, or sit beneath the wonderful cathedral 
vault, are inarticulate, it is true; but are not love, and sorrow, and joy, 
and hope, and our efforts at comprehending the eternal and the infinite, 
all in themselves inarticulate, so far as any adequate expression of their 
intensity is concerned? What so inarticulate, and yet so full of pro- 
found meaning, as a sigh? 

At the same time, though thus resembling one another in the indefi- 
niteness of their speech, each one of these two arts is in possession of 
a special power of exciting its own class of thoughts and emotions. 
Contrasted with the other arts, they are like an algebraic formula which 
includes every possible individual arithmetical application of its general 
truth. But every mind which is so happily organised and cultivated as 
to be able to submit itself to their separate influences, is well aware that 
those influences are not indentical, at least in the extent and force of 
their power. Music is the expression, par excellence, of life and emotion ; 
a vast cathedral suggests repose, meditation, and thought. Not that 
there are not innumerable musical works whose effect is to lull the feel- 
ings into tranquil enjoyment, or to set the thoughts and the imagination 
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at work upon the distant, the past, or the unseen. Every one to whom 
musical enjoyment is anything better than a name is in the habit of 
turning again and again to the old favourites, from the simplest melody 
up to the most elaborate chorus or symphony, for the sake of their 
soothing effect upon his feelings, and for the healthy, bracing tone which 
results from the tranquillity of spirit which they breathe into him. The 
more cultivated musician, again, finds in the elaborations of counter- 
point, when in the hands of a master with whom contrapuntal skill is 
the handmaid for working up pure melody into all the mazes of a varied 
harmony, just those same suggestions of the infinite truth, beauty, and 
mystery of human life and the whole universe, which it is the special 
function of architectural grandeur to awaken. So, too, with the master- 
pieces of architectural beauty. They touch and quicken all the more 
tender emotions, though less vigorously than music touches them, yet 
with an irresistible spell. Still, taken as a whole, the distinction be- 
tween the two arts is undeniable. Thus, too, we get at the explanation of 
that singular notion of many people in these days of Gothic Renais- 
sance, who hold that Gothic architecture is naturally fitted only for reli- 
gious buildings. The fact is, that in the cathedrals in which Gothic 
architecture attains its highest perfection, they feel unconsciously that 
those peculiar emotions which are associated with religious ideas are at 
once kindled into life. Repose, seriousness, peace, and thoughts of the 
future and the invisible— these are the characteristics of that frame of 
mind which they wish to attain when engaged in religious acts; and 
these are precisely the feelings and ideas which are encouraged by the 
tall clustering columns, the airy and lofty arches, the sober yet brilliant 
light, and the mysterious vistas and perspectives of York, or Amiens, or 
Milan, or Cologne. The moment they enter the stately minster, the 
vexing turmoil of daily life is hushed, and the mind finds itself prepared 
for that awakening of the more vivid emotions of hope, enjoyment, and 
gratitude, to which it is the function of music to give ardent and elo- 
quent expression. That in this elevating and tranquillising power 
Gothic architecture is unrivalled by any other variety of the builder’s 
art, is, to those who think of it as I do, a fact needing little demonstra- 
tion. But, nevertheless, the exclusive possession of this power, which 
the ordinary Englishman attributes to the architecture of the middle 
ages, can never be seriously maintained by those who know what is the 
influence of the forms of Greek, of Roman, of Egyptian, and of Indian 
architecture, when fairly represented in their truth and greatness. Our 
English attempts at classical buildings are rarely so happy that they can 
be put in comparison with the works of the middle ages; while in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the only Icalian church of any magnitude which we 
possess, almost every element is present to destroy its elevating and 
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spiritualising influence upon the mind. Were we as familiar with reli- 
gious master-pieces of the older European and Oriental styles as we are 
with the achievements of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, pre-em- 
inent as might still be the claims of the pointed forms, we should recog- 
nise in every one of the rest those same peculiar influences which are 
essentially characteristic of the architectural art. 

In attempting all these comparisons, it need hardly be added, I have 
kept out of view all vocal music, simply as such, as having nothing to 
do with the relative zsthetic influences of the various arts. The influ- 
ences of music, strictly speaking, are simply those of sequences and 
combinations of certain sounds ; and when these are wedded to articu- 
late speech, their effect upon the hearer, and their value as an expres- 
sion of the thoughts of the composer or performer, are subjects which 
lead us into quite distant fields of speculation. J. M. Capes. 
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AUNT ANASTASIA ON SOCIETY. 


My DEAR Nikce,—I have no desire and no intention to assume a place 
among those portentous bores who talk about “the good old times.” 
To each of us the good old times means the period at which we had 
much greater power of enjoying life than we possess at present ; when 
“the health-resorts of Great Britain,” or of any other country, did not 
either interest or alarm us ; when our nerves could stand any amount of 
late hours, and we regarded the age of forty and the condition of fogey- 
dom as convertible terms. “ Aes enfans, tout dégénére,” sings that excep- 
tional French grandmother, whose wit never loses its point, and who 
sparkles till the very last spark. But to such singers, such songs. I am 
not going to bore you with the good old times; only to talk a little about 
the present day, which is yours, and one, not so very long past, which 
was mine, and when I was, if not precisely young, younger. 

Bearing in mind the sage saying which imputes unimpeachable excel- 
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lence to bachelors’ wives, and faultless docility to old maids’ children, I 
do not propose to discuss with you the minutia of society, to treat of 
things concerning which you would probably, and justly, remark that I 
could know nothing ; but to put a few questions and suggestions to you 
in the proverbia! character of a looker-on, who sees a good deal of the 
game which you and your fellows are playing. That game is life ; it 
ought to have an interest for the most careless ; and I have occasionally 
thought, in my quiet way, that it is a pity its study should be mainly 
confined to two classes of persons who bring to bear upon it, the one, 
cant, the other, cynicism. People, young people especially — and the 
game is chiefly in their hands — have an honest and natural aversion to 
both ; and I do not see much prospect of the substitution of sense, truth, 
and kindliness. As a looker-on, then, I am struck by the difference in 
the stakes for which you all play. They are large, splendid, dashing, 
and I daresay eminently satisfactory to those who win; but do you not 
find that the game is rather a fitful, feverish, exciting, wearying, restless, 
false affair, under their influence? I think it must be: and for those 
who lose — how very dead a loss, how very desperate a defeat! Do 
you really think the game, as it is played now, is worth the candle, espe- 
cially when you are burning it at both ends? In my day we played for 
smaller stakes, in every rank of society; and we went more quietly 
about it ; and somehow we got more satisfaction out of the playing and 
the winning: for I do not think there is much satisfaction, much genu- 
ine pleasure, abroad in the world now. It appears to me that the pre- 
dominating moods of mankind, and especially of womankind, are ex- 
citement and evnuz; the latter being an infinitely less-familiar experience 
of the French nation, who invented a name for it, than of ourselves, who 
cannot even translate it. The age is congratulated on being practical ; 
and the banishment of all romance, under the extreme penalty of ridi- 
cule, has been stringently exacted. But is not society just a little too 
practical when its calculations exclude the pure and simple ambitions 
realisable within the short span of human life by ordinary mortals? and 
is it not true that love, faith, feeling, and every kind of enthusiasm, ex- 
cept the rage for dress and pleasure, are included in the edict which has 
suppressed romance? Elderly people, and those who had accom- 
plished their own destinies in life, were used, at all times, to ridicule ro- 
mance, and to lay much stress on the value of money, the importance of 
position, and the danger of giving way to feeling ; but the young people 
did not talk or think in that sort of way. They do so talk and think 
at present; and the hardness and worldliness of tone which were once 
regretfully observed as only too common to maturity and age are impar- 
tially affected by all classes and all ages. I have no desire to deny that 
money is a good thing, and a fine position pleasant ; but I merely wish 
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to suggest that they are not the only or the supreme good, and that they 
may be purchased too dearly ; for instance, if truth, modesty, and self- 
respect be included in the price paid for them. 

At first sight, the hardness and the cold realism to which I allude 
seem incompatible with the frivolity which is so striking a feature in the 
life of society. But it is not really so: just as in the history of nations 
excesses of cruelty and of pleasure have prevailed in common, so in the 
manners of society, when realism indifferentism, hard calculation, are 
the governing principles, frivolity is the reigning fashion. The world 
amused itself in my time too ; but it did not amuse itself so eagerly, so 
rushingly ; it had not such a horror of everything serious ; it did not try 
so desperately to kill time by crushing it under piled-up mountains of 
dissipation. I do not think the London season was then necessarily 
an ordeal from which no one could hope to escape without shattered 
nerves, reduced strength and haggard appearance. I have seen bright 
eyes and rosy cheeks and fresh smiles at the beginning of August; and 
I may venture to say, though you may find it difficult to credit my words, 
that I knew in those days many families in unexceptionable positions, 
many mothers with daughters @ marier, who did not consider “the Lon- 
don season” indispensable to their existence by any means, but were 
satisfied with a few weeks of it, or even did without it altogether, if such 
abstinence suited the family purse, or the family health or convenience 
better. And, strange to say, these daughters married, which I am told 
daughters don’t nowadays, not only Belgravian daughters, but those of 
a compulsorily lower sphere and less aristocratic habitat. How is this, 
I wonder? Can it be that society, in adopting pococurante principles, 
in elevating selfishness to the rank of a virtue, in breaking down certain 
time-honoured restraints which define social intercourse with ‘salutary 
strictness, in permitting the formal abnegation of certain sentiments 
which, at least theoretically, swayed it formerly, has overreached itself? 
It looks very like it. The exterior of life is very brilliant, very gay, very 
bruyant; but there is not much in it, according to the avowal of those 
very persons who are bent on getting everything out of it which they 
possibly can. When pleasure has come to be spoken of as a duty, and 
regarded as the business of life, depend upon it, it assumes some of the 
severest and most inexorable aspects of duty, and inflicts all the fatigues 
and discouragements of business. 

Then, to hear people talk about these wearisome lives ; as if they 
were bound to live them ; as if they were not free agents ; to hear them 
say, “We live so fast now, we have no time for anything ; we know so 
much that nothing interests us ; event follows event, and we learn all 
about it so quickly, that nothing surprises us.” Is this the social effect 
of all the progress, and all the enterprise, and all the humanitarianism 
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of which we are so proud? Or is it that these great changes, these 
strides in advance, are made by a few men, who give their strength 
and their labour to the real, worthy work of the world, while society in 
general, and women in particular, take no part in it, and merely regard 
its results with languid curiosity? You are all better educated, or 
supposed to be better educated, than women were in my time. I hear 
more about the advance in female education than I quite believe ; 
but, accepting it at my modified rate of credence, I should like to see 
the results. What becomes of it all? what do you do with it? When 
the demands of society (which is “high polite” for the insatiable thirst 
for amusement) are all complied with, where does your ameliorated 
education on the most advanced modern scale come in? When the 
riding, driving, visiting, dancing, flirting, and, above all, the dressing, 
are over, when the novel-reading has been done, and the Opera has 
had its turn, when the fancy-fair and the amateur theatricals, and every 
other form of excitement and variety under the pretext of charity, 
have been exhausted,—then, no doubt, you air your education, become 
companions to your husbands, if you be among the fortunate few, or 
to your fathers and brothers—but, I forgot, such companionship is 
entirely out of fashion — fathers and brothers are bores. 

Society in England boasts of the liberty accorded to young girls, of 
their enviable position, as contrasted with that which they occupy under 
the French system. The boast is fair ; but I should like to see the po- 
sition more creditably sustained, and the freedom used to better pur- 
pose. You are rapidly coming to regard marriage in the light in which 
it is regarded in France ; and you are bringing to the making of the bar- 
gain an experience in worldliness, coquetry, flirtation, a freedom of 
speech, manner, and dress, and a systematic egotism, which are after- 
growths outre mer. 

Did it ever occur to you, when looking at a great crowd of human 
beings eagerly engaged in the pursuit of either business or pleasure, but 
especially the latter, to feel suddenly penetrated with a recognition, a 
comprehension of the real solitude, the individuality, the inevitable 

ersonal history and destiny of each one among them, hastening to its 
completion, its accomplishment ; and then to experience something like 
terror at the thought of the number, the magnitude of the crowd, at the 
irrepressible questions, What is to become of them all? Whither are 
they going? At least, you must sometimes have pulled yourself up, and 
asked these questions about yourself. A few years ago, there was a 
good deal of talk about “earnestness.” It happened to be the fashion 
just then. A popular novelist and preacher “brought it in,” like the 
crinoline or the chignon ; and during a brief period I can assure you 
the question I have just asked you, and which you will naturally laugh 
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at, would have been considered quite legitimate, and indeed, neatly 
turned. No doubt a great deal of nonsense was talked while the “ear- 
nest” style of thought, conversation, and purpose prevailed. It was 
affected, just as everything else is affected ; just as you, my dear niece, 
affect a taste for music and a critical discernment of prima donna, a com- 
prehension of all the niceties of chic, and a charming enthusiasm, dashed 
with patronage, for the Volunteers. It did not last, and I am, on the 
whole, sorry for it. I think it was “better style” in every sense than 
the present state of things. The sillinesses to which it gave rise were 
not very harmful sillinesses ; and if it did not set forth all the truth of 
human life, it went a good way in that direction, and was infinitely pre- 
ferable to the fashionable gospel of the present day, which I interpret as, 
“Eat and drink and dress, flirt, and scheme, and amuse yourselves, get 
as much out of to-day as you possibly can, and get it all for yourselves ; 
and as for to-morrow — well, never mind about to-morrow ; perhaps you 
won’t have to die!” 

Ah, my dear niece, I do not like it, I do not indeed ; and when I look 
at society, and think about it, I ask myself very often, where is it drift- 
ing to? For it is drifting, you know, or you would know, if you were 
not drifting with it; it has broken loose from its moorings, and is out of 
the harbour and past the headlands, far out in the open sea ; and what 
I should like to know is, what is it coming to? What lies ahead of it 
in its unknown course? Religion is not at the helm; and the once 
skilful steersman of whom we boasted, under the name of the domestic 
virtues, has gone below, and turned in for an apparently indefinite 
period, and there is no one in particular keeping the watch. 

If you could alter facts, if you could arrest or change the course of 
events, by leading the sort of life you lead, and cherishing the ambitions 
which you cherish, I could at least understand, though I might be 
equally far from approving, the prevalent state of affairs. But you 
cannot, my dear, you cannot ; and that makes it all very lamentable and 
irrational. Human life is frightfully real ; and so surely as you have to 
cut your teeth in your infancy, and have to undergo vaccination and the 
primer, so surely you will have to suffer pain, trial, sorrow, sickness, and 
désillusionnement in your maturer days. If dressing and dancing and 
flirting, if the frequentation of the Row and the Lady’s Mile, the two 
Operas, and all the balls given in Mayfair and Belgravia, could preserve 
you from having anything to suffer and to learn, I might, perhaps, 
taking a low-level view of life, be inclined to say, Be preserved then ; 
vogue la galere; “never leave off dancing on any account, tra, la, la!” go 
on dressing according to all the ingenious and indelicate caprices of the 
demi-monde; when gray hairs come, dye them; when wrinkles make 
their appearance, paint them out ; seek and find your best solace at the 
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hands of the couturiére and the corsetiére; preserve good relations with 
your husband, if you have one; don’t trouble yourself about your chil- 
dren —that is the affair of governesses and servants ; make things 
pleasant while they last, and they will last all the longer. This would 
be wise, in a low kind of way, provided it could be successfully done ; 
and there are many people who seem to think it can, and who live as if 
the troubles of this life could be escaped by ignoring them ; just as they 
seem to fancy themselves secured from the responsibilities of the next 
by the negative process of abstaining from thinking about them. 

But as the truth really is, it is not wise,‘ but foolish ; for the delusion 
can only last a very short time. It is put to flight by the first twinge of 
sorrow, the first deliberate slap in the face from Fortune, which raises 
some one of her hundred hands to everybody, sooner or later; and I 
submit that it is unwise to confront the battle of life armed only with 
delusions, and unprovided with reserves. Now these reserves society 
has not got, that I can see. Girls who have no notion of the serious- 
ness of life; brides who have not the least understanding of, or the 
faintest intention of fulfilling, the sober duties of matronhood ; mothers 
who are perfectly willing to delegate the nurture of their children, in 
every stage of their existence, to other care ;— these are feeble creatures 
in the great strife, are they not? The time is assuredly out of joint 
which produces such in so large a majority that they give the cachet of 
frivolity and pococurantism to society, which is its undeniable reproach 
at present. 

You will observe, my dear niece, that I confine my desponding 
remarks on the present undesirable condition of society to its female 
constituents. I do not say anything about the men, because I do not 
know anything about them, except that their costumes are as hideous, 
and their heads as empty to all appearance, as your own. Naturally, 
I have a very bad opinion of them ; and if I believed one half of what 
I hear, I should think much worse of them than I do. No, I leave the 
rebuking of them to other and abler public censors, merely remarking 
that, as men are, and cannot help themselves, to a certain extent respon- 
sible for the follies of women, in my opinion, the husbands, fathers, 
brothers, lovers, nay even the friends, acquaintances, and _ ball-room 
partners of the women to whom the prevalent objectionable tone of 
society is due, ought to be ashamed of themselves. I don’t expect they 
will be —I am not so silly or so sanguine ; but I repeat they ought. 
You are adaptive creatures, and in all but extreme cases more foolish 
than wicked ; and you really are amenable to the serious opinion of 
men, if they would only take the trouble of forming serious opinions 
about you, and have the honesty to impart them to you with candour. 
But this is precisely what they will not do: they are lazily satisfied to 
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see you all setting up a low standard of taste, misinterpreting life,— they 
doing precisely the same after their own fashion ; and they tell you it is 
very pretty and charming and delightful ; and you all go on doing the 
bal masqué business ; and if you catch an involuntary glimpse some- 
times of the skeleton under the domino, and the skull under the mask,— 
why, it is bad taste to take any notice of such things, and —and what 
is that about “ringing to evensong”? Did you ever reflect, my dear 
niece, on the gigantic impositions which people who live the sort of life 
you live, who pursue the objects you follow after, and assist you to form 
society, practise upon each other? No doubt you never did ; but it is 
a fruitful theme for meditation, and affords rich pastures for the delec- 
tation of a cynical mind. Mine is not cynical, and therefore, though I 
perceive the fabric of imposture, woven by Fashion, in which you all 
drape yourselves, I do not enjoy the contemplation of it. 

I do not allude merely to the impositions practised by means of 
modern modes and millinery. Vulgar as they are, they are venial in 
comparison with the subtler, more dangerous falsehoods they do but 
typify. Ifthe dishonesty of society were not deep and deadly, it never 
could have become “the fashion” for Englishwomen, holding fair and 
reputable places before the world, to paint their faces and tint their 
eyelids, to wear promiscuous hair and supposititious fournures, to attire 
themselves as to their necks and arms @ /’empire, and as to their feet 
after the fashion of the Quartier Bréda. All these things (“Jezebelisms” 
I heard them called the other day by an irate Scotch bachelor) are 
merely symptoms, the spots thrown out by the moral measles. The 
disease is at its height ; let us hope it will soon take a favourable turn, 
and society become convalescent. 

A simple and effective remedy might be applied by the counteraction 
of a little truth-telling. “The fashions” are hideous, preposterous, and 
injurious to the real attractions of their votaries. Men, for whose espe- 
cial gratification women are supposed to dress (though I never gave 
unqualified adherence to that notion), say so to each other, and to old 
maids like me, who are “out of the running,” as the non-competitive 
condition is elegantly designated by them —(for talking of society, my 
dear, what is to be said of the slang which pervades it?); but they will 
not tell you so. Neither will they acknowledge that they feel no genu- 
ine admiration for the tendencies and tastes of which “the fashions” 
are the outward and visible indications. I make you a present of the 
fact, however, and trust you will make a good use of it. If you are in- 
clined to doubt it ; if you are disposed to believe that the unbounded 
extravagance, the tumultuous pleasure-seeking, the exaggeration and 
eccentricity, the materialism and the sans géne, which are the most strik- 
ing features of the fashions of the day alike in dress and manners, are 
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really attractive to men,—ask yourself how it happens that marriage 
has become an unpopular institution? I do not mean to say that the 
existence of these follies supplies the whole answer to this momentous 
question ; but I maintain that it suggests a considerable section of the 
answer, and precisely that portion of it which most deeply concerns the 
women who form “ society.” 

And now I leave off as I began, pondering over the changes which I 
have seen, and asking, with that tendency to croaking for which you 
have so often reproached me, much developed by my meditations — 
whither is society drifting ? Your affectionate Aunt, 

ANASTASIA. 


The Contemporary Review. 


MR. ARNOLD AND MR. SWINBURNE. 


Onty the strongest men lay their grasp directly on the present, and 
succeed in making it the subject of great pictures or of true poems ; 
and at a time when every semblance of originality is eagerly sought 
after, it is not surprising that, among the intellectual phenomena of the 
day, there should be comprised a school of revived or imitated classi- 
cal poetry. Its chief masters are Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Arnold. In 
“Atalanta in Calydon,”’ and “Empedocles on Etna,” to mention no 
others, these gentlemen have given us works of remarkable power and 
interest, works which cannot fail to obtain a high and permanent place 
among the minor poetry of the age. 

“The minor poetry:” this may be deemed a hard saying, and will 
require a few words of vindication. Even were these poems altogether 
masterly of their class, they could not be ranked with poetry of the 
highest order, and although meritorious in various ways, they are not 
altogether masterly. ‘The young poet who has to go to Greece for his 
themes may be the darling of academies, but will not strike the great 
heart of the world. Even the finest poems of the classic school pro- 
duced in modern times must rank as minor poetry. Take “ Hyperi- 
on” in English, and “ Iphigenia in Tauris” in German. The poem of 
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Keats is incomparably the best produced in England since the time of 
Milton, with machinery and dramatis persone from the Greek mythol- 
ogy. Had it been completed with the consummate skill and power of 
the fragment, it would have been a profound philosophical poem, em- 
bodying in the symbolism of the ancient mythology what Keats believed 
to be its genetic idea, namely, “that first in beauty shall be first in 
might.” But even the superlative genius of Keats could not have im- 
parted general interest to the illustration of this thesis from Greek my- 
thology, two thousand years after the classical mythology has died away 
from among living influences; and the completed work would have 
been what the fragment is—the admiration and wonder of scholars, no 
more. “Endymion,” I may remark in passing, is not Greek, even as 
an imitation. Its spirit is Oriental; it exhibits the wild, wandering 
fancy of an Arabian Night rather than the severe splendour of the 
Hellenic day ; nay, to speak truth, it has more of pure Keatsian reverie 
and sensuous dream than of either. The genius of Keats was equal 
to anything ; nor did it lack maturity ; but it never found scope. Had 
Keats lived, he would one day have flung aside the cramping robe of 
the ancients, bared his bosom to the winds of England, and taken his 
seat with the mightiest of English poets amid the acclamations not only 
of the critical few, but of the body of his countrymen. 

“Iphigenia in Tauris” is the most popular of all modern classical poems, 
and there are few finer poems in existence. Lovely it is in its strength 
and strong in its loveliness ; radiant with the blended light of many 
beauties ; beauty of virtue and of truth, beauty of constancy and 
of gratitude, beauty of sisterly and brotherly affection, beauty of maid- 
en’s trust and man’s princely generosity, beauty of word and rhythm, of 
imagery, form, and colour. But to what is the whole of this beauty 
due? To the frank modernism with which Goethe treats his theme ; to 
the stream of light which he sends back upon it from Christian times ; 
to the soft, slant rays of Christian feeling which bathe the crags and 
clefts and yawning chasms of that grim heathen tale. The heroine is 
a Christian maiden. The deep liquid blue of a German eye looks out 
from below the arch of her Grecian brow. All the worth of the poem 
is derived from that in it which is Christian and German, not what is 
Greek. It is, therefore, in relation to what is primarily attempted, a 
failure, and Goethe appears to have lightly esteemed it. Goethe talked 
much of art, much more than was good for his poetry ; but though con- 
stantly, and not without grounds, referred to as an artist, he was least 
of all the man to search in distant times or countries for poetic sub- 
jects, and to set about handling them in accordance with abstract rules 
of art. It was his practice, instinctive and imperative, to pour the 
blood of present and experienced emotion into his works. His genius, 
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in its early and best time, before he had tamed himself down into a 
philosopher and man of science, was essentially akin to that of Burns 
—a spirit, “mystic, wonderful,” born of the ether and the lightning 
and the dew, living in thrills and flame-jets and melodious pulsings of 
intensest passion. The passion songs of Goethe and the passion 
songs of Burns have a closer affinity with each other than any compo- 
sitions I know ; and, for that matter, Burns’ principles and practice of 
art corresponded accurately with those of Goethe. Both sang as the 
bird on the, bough, when the spring beam came clear through the 
branches, and they could not help singing. But Goethe’s habit of dis- 
coursing upon art has veiled the essential features of his genius, and 
has led, more, perhaps, than any other cause, to the emergence in the 
literary world of that ill-starred hybrid, half-critic, half-poet, who has 
the word “art” perpetually on his lip, and fancies that by constructing 
rules and theories, Greek, French, English, or German, he can learn to 
write poetry. 

If the success of Keats and of Goethe in this department was marred 
and dubious, it was hardly to have been expected that Mr. Swinburne 
and Mr. Arnold would completely succeed. We have a clarion melody 
in the “ Atalanta,” shrill, indeed, but clear, high, and well-sustained, a 
swell of lyrical enthusiasm and impetuous rugged energy of language, 
a fresh emphasis and occasional felicity in the use of a few fine tones and 
tints of natural imagery, and a spasmodic vehemence and crude force 
of thought. Mr. Swinburne is charged by critics with marked intellect- 
ual deficiency ; but though he fails notably in respect of comprehen- 
siveness, reflection, and sympathy, he is not without a narrow but in- 
tense and concentrated strength of idea, and in this poem the concep- 
tion of fate as an irresistible darkening horror, sitting on the breast of 
humanity in that classic time, is impressively worked out. There are 
stanzas which ring long in the memory. 


“Unto each man his fate ; 
Unto each as he saith, 
In whose hand all the weight 
Of the world is as breath : 
But I would that in clamour of battle, my hand had laid hold upon death.” 


Except perhaps in the quality of energetic expression, Mr. Arnold’s 
“ Empedocles” is superior to Mr. Swinburne’s “ Atalanta.” The sub- 
ject was difficult, and has been not unskilfully managed. Empedocles, 
readers may recollect, was a Sicilian philosopher and poet, who lost his 
life by falling or leaping—uncertain which—into the crater of Etna. 
Mr. Arnold represents him as a suicide. The main scheme of the 
poem, therefore, is a description of Empedocles climbing the charred 
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and blackened cone of Etna to his doom. There is breadth and 
grandeur in this conception, but if unrelieved it would have been hard 
and gloomy. Mr. Arnold relieves it by introducing Callicles, a young 
musician, who hovers about the mountain unseen, and sings songs and 
plays upon his harp for the solace of Empedocles. The only other 
figure is Pausanias, a friend of Empedocles, the walking gentleman of 
the piece, whose use is to keep his mouth shut and his ears open. The 
songs of Callicles are as good of their kind as any in the language. 
There is a crystalline splendour, clear but not dazzling, about them, 
which recalls the solemn glow of Sophocles, though their music is more 
light and aerial than that of the Sophoclean lyre. It is difficult to con- 
ceive anything finer in the way of descriptive lyric poetry than the song 
on the triumph of Apollo over Marsyas :— 





“O that Fate had let me see And, when now the westering sun 
That triumph of the sweet persuasive Touch’d the hills, the strife was done, 
lyre! And the attentive Muses said : 
That famous final victory ‘Marsyas! thou art vanquishéd.’ 
When jealous Pan with Marsyas did con- | Then Apollo’s minister 
spire ! Hanged upona branching fir 
Marsyas, that unhappy Faun, 
“ When, from far Parnassus’ side, And began to whet his knife. 
Young Apollo, all the pride But the Mznads who were there, 
Of the Phrygian flutes to tame, Left their friend, and with robes flowing 
To the Phrygian highlands came! In the wind, and loose dark hair 
Where the long green reed-beds sway O’er their polished bosoms blowing, 
In the rippled waters grey Each her ribbon’d tambourine 
Of that solitary lake Flinging on the mountain sod, 
Where Mzander’s streams are born ; With a lovely frightened mien 
Where the rigid pine-wooded roots Came about the youthful god. 
Of Messogis westward break, But he turned his beauteous face 
Mounting westward, higher and higher. | Haughtily another way, 
There was held the famous strife ; From the grassy sun-warmed place 
There the Phrygian brought his | Where in proud repose he lay, 
flutes, With one arm over his head, 
And Apollo brought his lyre ; Watching how the whetting sped.” 


But the poem as a whole fails in the essential respect of unity. Its 
second half is not connected by any vital harmony with its first. In 
each division of the poem Empedocles speaks at great length, but what 
he says in the second is not homogeneous with what he had previously 
uttered. Having ascended the mountain to the foot of the cone, he 
pauses to bid farewell to Pausanias, and favours that excellent listener 
with a variety of counsels, strung together in verse. They are to the 
effect that man ought to do his best, to trust himself, to make the most 
of things, to leave the gods and the eternities alone. If the verses 
prove anything, it is that neither Pausanias nor Empedocles has a chance 
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of being better off elsewhere than upon the solid earth. “ Because thou 
must not dream,” concludes Empedocles, “thou need’st not then despair.” 
No remark could be more judicious, nor more opposed to the spirit or 
purpose of suicide. Did Empedocles, foreseeing a coroner’s inquest, 
wish to possess Pausanias with the idea that he was zof to commit sui- 
cide, and that a verdict of fe/o de se would be unjust? At all events, he 
no sooner dismisses Pausanias than he changes his tone, and preaches 
to himself another long sermon on the advisability of selfmurder. This 
discourse is one continued illustration of those moods of mind which he 
had just been urging Pausanias to shun. It is discontent from begin- 
ning toend. He will not be a ruler,—the people are not good enough . 
he will not be a poet,—Apollo, “ though young,” is “ intolerably severe.” 
Solitude is a bore ; society is an assemblage of bores ; nothing will please 
him ; he is querulous, distracted, unreasonable, uncomfortable. He in- 
dites, however, a highly flattering testimonial to himself. He has 
“loved no darkness, sophisticated no truth, nursed no delusion, allowed 
no fear,” and he intimates his conviction that “the elements” will re- 
spect so superior a person, and, should he leap into Etna, will not let 
him “die wholly.” While the influence of this bright idea is upon him, 
he leaps into the crater. And this is the shrewd, vigilant, sub-acid 
moraliser who had lectured Pausanias! The first speech cuts the ground 
completely away from the second. To specify nothing farther, the first 
contained an explicit declaration that there is but one force in nature, 
and that men, as well as oceans and burning mountains, are parts of it. 
There is no conceivable reason why that particle of the blind universal 
force called Empedocles should be better off in the heart of Etna than 
on its edge. The poem is thus fatally injured as a work of art ; it de- 
velopes two motives, and these contradictory. 

But there is another circumstance which lays Mr. Arnold and Mr. 
Swinburne under a fatal disadvantage in the production of their classi- 
cal imitations as compared with Keats and Goethe. Keats by temper- 
ament and instinct, Goethe by temperament, instinct, and deliberate 
resolution, kept clear of controversy. The passion of artistic production 
is generically different from the passion of political, theological, philo- 
sophical, or any other partisanship. The two came nearer to being 
combined in Milton than in any other great poet ; there is an echo of 
the Puritan war-music in “Paradise Lost ;” but we have Milton’s own 
word for it that, in taking up the pen of the controversialist, he was lay- 
ing down the harp of the poet, and when he commenced his epic song 
the struggle was over, and the tramp of the Ironsides was heard only in 
the far distance. Mr. Arnold and Mr. Swinburne are both ardently and 
consciously polemical. Mr. Arnold is a more dignified and composed 
partisan than Mr. Swinburne, but he too fights for a side. He does the 
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gentlemanly and quiet work in the committee-room ; Mr. Swinburne 
rushes into the street, calls names, puts his hands to his sides, and 
shouts till he is hoarse ; but both are for their party. Mr. Swinburne 
makes “Atalanta in Calydon” the vehicle of a vociferous atheism, ob- 
trusively blasphemous, than which nothing can be conceived more alien 
to the reverent and thoughtful spirit of Greek poetry. His crashing 
atheistic odes would have startled the hunters and huntresses of the 
Calydonian boar more than the most terrific charges of that dangerous 
beast. The princely company of gods and heroes thought of something 
quite different from what manifestly filled the head of our English bard 
in singing about them. They thought of laying spear in rest, and bear- 
ing down upon the ferocious pig sent by Diana to avenge her wrongs ; 
he thinks of sounding his warrison against what he strikingly calls the 
army of the Philistines, and hews right and left at the prepossessions of 
religious people in England. Inexpressible by words is the intense dis- 
similarity between the fiery and importunate atheism of the “ Atalanta ” 
and the reflective profundity, religious calm, and reverent moderation of 
the poet who drew CEdipus at Colonus. 

Mr. Arnold does not offend so glaringly against the spirit of Greek 
poetry as Mr. Swinburne ; but he too, in his “ Empedocles on Etna,” is 
modern and polemical, and summons the old Greek from the caverns of 
Etna to put into his mouth a dialect which neither he nor his fathers 
knew, a dialect compounded from the writings of Comte, Carlyle, and 
M. de Sainte-Beuve. 

It is, however, in its polemical aspect that Mr. Arnold’s poem has 
whatever importance may attach to it, and to this, leaving the question 
of its classicism, sound or false, I now turn. Mr. Swinburne is in rap- 
tures with his friend’s assault upon the outworks of the Philistine. In in- 
tellectual poetry, he assures us, there been nothing equal to Mr. Arnold’s 
performance since the days of Wordsworth,—except, indeed, a work of 
Mr. W. B. Scott’s ; with which, to my confusion, I confess myself unac- 
quainted. Mr. Swinburne looks down with the loftiest disdain upon all 
who persist in accepting Christianity as divine. It ought to be some- 
thing superlative which these gentlemen have to show us. What is it? 

Empedocles gives this advice to Pausanias :— 


“Once read thy own breast right, 
And thou hast done with fears ! 
Man gets no other light, 
Search he a thousand years. 
Sink in thyself! There ask what ails thee at that shrine!” 


Such is the first and the central text from which Mr. Swinburne ex- 
pounds and illustrates those doctrines of Mr. Arnold which throw the 
wisdom of Tennyson and Browning into the shade. 
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“This,” we are informed, “is the gospel of airdpxeva, the creed of self-sufficience, 
which sees for man no clearer or deeper duty than that of intellectual self-reliance, 
self-dependence, self-respect ; an evangel not to be cancelled or supplanted by any 
revelation of mystic, or prophet, or saint.” 


Some people have mistaken the high virtue of self-sufficience for “the 
base vice of presumption ;” but these can have never read Mr. Swin- 
burne’s writings, where they are exquisitely discriminated. Mr. Swin- 
burne’s years and achievements make it becoming in him to rebuke his 
most eminent contemporaries, and he unhappily finds much that is un- 
satisfactory in recent poetry. 


“We have had evidences of religion, aspirations, and suspirations of all kinds, me- 
lodious regrets and tortuous returns in favour of this creed or that—all by way of po- 
etic work; and all within the compass and shot-range of a single faith; all, at the 
widest, bounded north, south, east, and west by material rivers and hills, by an age or 
two since, by a tradition or two; all leaving the spirit cramped and thirsty.” 


Mr. Arnold’s creed is at least explicit. Man has no other light ex- 
cept the revelation of his own bosom. All beyond this is aspiration, 
susperation, mysticism, folly. Worship, unless it takes place at the shrine 
of the breast, and is in honour of man himself, is absurd. In point of 
fact, worship may be said to be annihilated stmp/iciter, for if man is not to 
trouble himself about supernatural revelations or external temples, neither 
is he to prize himself too highly. As has always happened, the dis- 
crowning of the King of the universe is followed by the discrowning of 
the vice-king of this lower world. “We mortals are no kings,” remarks 
Empedocles. We are strangers of the world, sons not lords of nature. 
A stony indifference is nature’s universal law, and if we arrogate any 
claim to her preference, we maunderand dream. True, we have a thirst 
for happiness, and we are justified in trying to have our cup filled with 
pleasure to the brim ; but it is a delusion that this earth exists to make 
us happy. 

“Tn vain our pent wills fret, 
And would the world subdue. 
Limits we did not set 
Condition all we do.” 


We are born into life, and life must be our mould. Our parents give 
us our bones, our blood, our character. As we grow up, everything we 
come near affectsus. “To tunes we did not call, our being must keep 
chime.” Experience soaks into us, effacing our opinions. We may 
veil ourselves behind curtains of mist, but the wavering show merely ob- 
scures or perplexes our own vision. “The world is what it is for all 
our dust and din.” In our pride and wilfulness we refuse to submit to 
nature’s conditions, and we of course suffer for it. We “use our bodies 
ill,” and lose our health; we are prodigals, and become poor. Even 
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if we are moral, frugal, and teetotal, however, our case is no better. 
Nature, once for all, will have nothing to say to us, having other chil- 
dren whom she likes just as well. 


“Yet even when man forsakes “ Streams will not curb their pride 
All sin—is just, is pure, The just man not to entomb, 
Abandons all which makes Nor lightnings go aside 
His welfare insecure— To leave his virtues room ; 
Other existences there are that clash with | Nor is that wind less rough that blows a 
ours, good man’s barge. 
“Like us, the lightning fires “Nature with equal mind 
Love to have scope and play ; Sees all her sons at play ; 
The stream, like us, desires Sees man control the wind, 
An unimpeded way ; The wind sweep man away, 
Like us, the Libyan wind delights toroam | Allows the proudly-riding and the found- 
at large. er’d bark. ” 





Mr. Swinburne cannot express the wonder and reverence wherewith 
he contemplates the rhythmic wisdom of this. He looks into the face 
of Mr. Arnold with an artless ecstasy of admiration which is really 
touching. But there is nothing in what Empedocles says which is very 
surprising, and there is a serious proportion of it which is not true. 
Those trenchant observations about our life being inevitably conditioned 
by our fathers and our circumstances remind one of a friend of coliege 
days ; a friend remembered not unkindly on the whole, but with a slight 
mixture of that contempt which is bred of familiarity—to wit, the time- 
honoured debate on necessity and free-will. Mr. Arnold, as Mr. Swin- 
burne will be much astonished to hear, does not go far into that ancient 
question, and if these gentlemen would like to see logical work on the 
subject by a master in the dialectic craft, they may be recommended to 
the “iron-linked and invulnerable argument” in favour of man’s bond- 
age to predetermined motives constructed by one Jonathan Edwards. 
It is more to the purpose to observe that, whatever Mr. Arnold or Mr. 
Swinburne may advance to the contrary, man does zof stand on a level 
with nature’s common phenomena. Whether from nature, or from 
nature’s God, he unquestionably holds sovereignty here below, and is, 
as Goethe calls him, the “small god of earth.” The Libyan wind? 
Why, he tames its wayward will, and forggs it to sit, his obedient slave, 
in the corner of his shoulder-of-mutton sail. The torrent? He curbs 
its pride, lays it down in the smooth mill-stream, and sets it, with steady, 
patient throbbing, to turn his wheel. And has not the lightning stooped 
at his beck from the cloud, and does it not at this hour bear his mes- 
sages under three thousand miles of sea?) Would not all the children 
of nature stand up and tell Mr. Arnold that he mocks them, and that 
the terrible man-child is their conqueror and king? Over the individ- 
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ual, indeed, nature has power, and at moments, like a maniac when his 
keeper’s eye is turned aside, the force which man has tamed and quelled 
springs upon him with glare and yell, to cast him down and rend him. 
But against man united, against the ordered array of human kind, 
against the ever-advancing, far-stretching line of the great exercitus of 
the race, nature’s rude host—winds, lightnings, pestilences, storms— 
what are they? -Chaff before the blast. 

Mr. Arnold, however, will not consider this long battle and gradual 
victory. Man, he insists upon it, will not “fight as best he can, and 
win what’s won by strife.” The bewildered mortal seeks an easier way 
to cheat his pains. He peoples the air with gods—cruel gods who 
embitter human life, kind gods who smile on human endeavour — and 
tries to find an opiate for his indolent wretchedness in paying homage 
to these. Such conduct is quite nonsensical. Granting even that the 
world may be filled with gods whom we cannot see, they are necessarily 
impotent, argues Mr. Arnold, either to mend or mar our state. 


“ All things the world which fill 
Of but one stuff are spun, 
That we who rail are still, 
With what we rail at one; 
One with the o’er-labour’d power that through the breadth and length 


“ Of earth, and air, and sea, 
In men, and plants, and stones, 
Hath toil perpetually, 
And struggles, pants, and moans ; 
Fain would do all things well, but sometimes fails in strength. 


“ And patiently exact 
This universal God, 
Alike to any act 
Proceeds at any nod, 
And quietly declaims the cursings of himself. 


“ This is not what man hates, 
Yet he can curse but this. 
Harsh gods and hostile Fates 
Are dreams! this only zs: 
Is everywhere ; sustains the wise, the foolish elf.” 


This is a lucid enough statement of the pantheistic view of things, 
and what makes it curiously interesting is that it really appears to be 
Mr. Arnold’s belief, not only in poetry, but in prose; not only for liter- 
ature, but for life. It cannot, of course, in itself be new to any educa- 
ted man, unless it be to Mr. Swinburne ; and as Mr. Arnold does not 
support it by arguments which have even a semblance of newness, it 
would be pedantry to enter upon a formal statement of the proof that 
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pensonality, not indifference, is the central principle of the universe — 
personality of physical power, personality of moral will, personality in 
God the Spirit of the universe, personality in man, the spirit that repre- 
sents God here. After all, the matter is hardly one for argument ; if a 
man can shut his eyes to the ordinance of moral law in this universe, an 
ordinance written with the precision of an individual lawgiver on the 
tablets of the human heart, he is not likely to have it revealed to him 
by formal statement of evidence. Something on the point, however, 
will come in our way as we proceed. 

Mr. Arnold buttresses his declaration of pantheism with replies to 
several of those arguments adduced by men in defence of a belief in 
God and in immortality. As Mr. Swinburne says, he “rebukes and 
confutes the feeble follies of inventive hope, the futile forgeries of inven- 
tive comfort.” Looking upon the great world, reflecting how little he 
can know of it in his brief span of earthly existence, man thinks of a 
Being to whom nature is all known, and of an enduring life in which he 
shall expatiate in ever new fields of knowledge. Again, he feels that his 
capacity for happiness has been here unsatisfied, aud he conceives the 
hope of blessedness in a celestial dwelling. Dreams, mere dreams 
says Mr. Arnold and screams Mr. Swinburne. Our knowledge, poor 
blinking lantern which has been of some use to us in picking our way 
through the thick fogs of this world, will be flung contemptuously into 
the grave by death, and extinguished for ever. As for eternal joy — 


“Fools ! that so often here 
Happiness mocked our prayer, 
I think might make us fear 
A like event elsewhere!” 


“The mighty hopes which make us men,” therefore, are deluding 
phantoms, and if our human nature whispers to us of such things, she 
must, like a lying spirit, be smitten on the mouth. 

By all means, I answer, on the hypothesis that she can be convicted 
of falsehood. But if she has been faithful in little, it seems fair and 
brave to trust her in much ; and if she has spoken the truth for time, it 
is not extravagant to pay attention to her whisperings on the subject of 
eternity. How stands the fact? 

Born into the world in ignorance, man is impelled by an imperious 
instinct to know. “Seek,” whispers a voice in his soul, “and thou shalt 
find.” He seeks, he observes, he inquires. He ascends the mountain 
of knowledge — rugged, precipitous ; he climbs with difficulty from crag 
to crag ; on the topmost peak, in the clear evening of an intellectual 
life, he beholds, not the sterile boundaries of a universe explored, but 
an ocean of knowledge yet to be traversed, a Pacific of truth stretching 
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on and on into the deeps of eternity. The fascination of that placid 
splendour is as great upon him as when he first aspired to know. He 
yearns to begin a new voyage. He looks into the eyes of his fellows 
with a “dumb surmise” of endless progress and limitless attainment 
and hope sublime. The promise-whisper of his infancy has not deceiv- 
ed him ; he has upon earth made some onward steps, and tasted of the 
ecstasy of knowledge ; his eyes have been opened, and life has taught 
him that there is an infinite to be known. And now that transporting 
whisper is once more at his ear, “What thou knowest not now thou 
shalt know hereafter.” Mind, the angel of the universe, ready to soar 
out of the mists of earth, preens her wings for everlasting flight. The 
instinct which forbids her to close her pinions and to die has been vera- 
cious for time, and it is justly trusted for eternity. 

So with the instinctive thirst for happiness. Man is born helpless 
and miserable, as well as ignorant. Naked, feeble, weaponless, the 
man-child lies gasping on the rocks. But a zwé// to live, a wi// to con- 
quer, a will to be happy, stirs in his breast ; joy he importunately de- 
mands, and the instinct which bids him demand it assures him that he 
has a right to possess it. He accepts the promise in faith. He rises 
to his feet. The wind raves mockingly in his realm of rock and swamp 
and black moorland, but he sings it a song of defiance, and tells it that 
it will one day be a Zephyr to pipe in his garden. And his song comes 
true. The world yields him harvest of happiness in return for his toil. 
Civilization crowns him with her rewards, for it is the mere whine of in- 
tellectual green-sickness to say that the civilized man is not happier 
than the savage. Tasting happiness, man feels — every healthy person 
feels — that joy is the atmosphere in which the soul expatiates, flour- 
ishes, grows. But the taste of happiness he has had upon earth has 
been only enough to let him know what joy is, and how much joy may 
do for man. The scant sunshine of earth’s bliss awakens a surmise of 
what the soul may enjoy, of what the soul may be, in the eternal light 
of God ; and as the instinct of happiness has not deceived him here, he 
believes that it also will not deceive him hereafter. 

Such, I submit, is the just and rational interpretation of nature’s re~ 
vealing upon these matters. The answer to the riddle of human destiny 
is not that man’s life is a falsehood, that man himself is an elaborate 
lie. It is in loyally believing and obeying the dictates of his higher 
nature that he becomes great. His regal instincts speak the truth. 

These speeches of Empedocles are at bottom an exposition and en- 
forcement of the thesis of the Comtists, that religion, in its ordinary and 
legitimate acceptation, as an impulse, attraction, or energy directing 
man towards an Infinite Spirit, and turning his thoughts and hopes on 
a life of immortality, is a grand mistake, and has been a source of evil 
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toman. This thesis I simply and definitely reject. Religion has been 
a stimulus, an aid, a pole-star in human history. Like all the influences 
which act mightily upon the soul of man,— like the passions themselves, 
which for good or for evil are the warriors, the workers, the gigantic 
toilers of the mind,—religion has been liable to misdirection, misuse, 
intoxication, delirium. But the testimony of the past is that religion 
has been, on the whole, beneficent to mankind. The fiercest, rudest 
tribe that had a religion was superior to the tribe that had none. The 
religious tribe had started in the march of progress ; it was going on ; 
its gods, bad as they might be, were ideals painted on the skies of 
heaven, towards which it lifted up the head ; they were something bet- 
ter, something higher, than itself — something to be admired and rever- 
enced, to be risen to, to be striven after. All religions, therefore, have 
been wrong only in degree ; the spirit that sneers and disbelieves — the 
spirit of frivolity and indifference, of heartless irony and jaded discon- 
tent, of giggling merriment and languid sensuality,— this has been the 
universal minister of death in human societies. 

The vivid poetical religion of the finest European tribes in the morn- 
ing of Hellenic civilization was not so much a falsehood as a presage 
of truth. They err who represent it as having consisted simply in na- 
ture-worship ; they err who would resolve it wholly into hero-worship : 
it was a subtle blending of awe-struck wonder before the might and 
mystery of nature, and of reverent appreciation — chiefly, however, as 
a mere prevailing force —of the heroicin man. It broke into syllables 
and stammering accents the truth that nature is not dead, that human 
history is not purposeless, that there is a celestial ground-plan in the 
structure of the world. And now, when science has taken the reins of 
the sun-chariot out of the hands of Apollo, and the sun-gleams in the 
valley, when the summer shower falls free, are no longer the glittering 
robes of immortals rejoicing in solemn dance at the marriage of Zeus 
and Hera, of heaven and earth, cannot reason substitute a more articu- 
late and coherent doctrine for that sweet fancying? I venture to answer 
in the affirmative. 

Avoiding vague talk on a subject on which we are perhaps apt to 
think and talk rather vaguely, I would suggest that science, viewed in 
connection with the history of human progress, tends to add clearness 
to the idea, and evidence to the fact, of re/ation subsisting between man 
and the world, of appointment of each for each. Not only in what 
nature zs, but still more in what she, apparently of set purpose, refuses 
to be; in her pause and reservation and denial ; in her treasures that 
are hidden, and her beauty that is veiled ; in that mystic imperfection 
which, for man, lies everywhere over nature, putting his energy to the 
strain, and forcing him to better and beautify the world ; in the insalu- 
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brity and discomfort of savage climates, which can be tempered into 
mildness; in the barrenness of unploughed lands which culture can 
change into fertility ; in the wild grains which must be nurtured, the 
wild fruit-trees which must be grafted and pruned, the wild animals which 
must be tamed and domesticated ; in the opulence of iron and coal 
lying deep in the earth, the powers of steam and electricity requiring to 
be explored and regulated ;— in these and a thousand such phenomena 
there is a precise adaptation of the world to educate man, and of man to 
educe the fulness and foison of the world, which it requires a deadlift 
effort of the mind to impute to chance, and which reason easily and 
graciously recognises as the work of a Divine Intelligence. Why not 
accept the light of that natural law which has in many a province been 
a lamp to science, namely, that what is distinctive and peculiar in every 
creature affords the hint to its meaning and to the law of its existence? 
The only creature on earth that has religion is man ; the only creature 
on earth that has a moral will is man; the only creature that has named 
the name of God is man. Is not this the key to the riddle of the 
world? Is there, after all, any objection to it except just this, that it 
exactly fits the case, that it turns easily in the wards of the lock, that 
it is an open secret, and that man is too proud, too presumptuous, to 
believe in a secret that is open? Iam not so foolish as to imagine that 
nothing of mystery will, in any event, remain. In considering the lot 
of the individual, or even of the nation, there is difficulty, terrible diffi- 
culty. Again and again will the soul, in the impassioned agony of 
sympathetic pain, cry out,— Why slept the lightnings when that solitary 
child was tortured ; when that kind, heroic, beautiful woman died in 
agony of fire ; when that brave tribe was sold into slavery? But the 
purpose of God is very wonderful and very deep ; and may it not be 
that in these very throbs of sympathetic anguish, urging us to destroy 
cruelty and wrong from the face of the earth, impelling generation after 
generation to strive more ardently than they would otherwise have done 
to make such horrors impossible, we have the proof that the individual 
sufferers have not endured in vain, and the explanation of the possi- 
bility of such occurrences taking place under the government of moral 
law and of infinite beneficence ? 

In the poem entitled “Obermann once more,” Mr. Arnold attains a 
loftier altitude of poetry than in the “Empedocles.” There is more in 
it of practical grappling with the present, more of the speech of living 
man to living man, than in the arid and unblossoming generalities of 
the Sicilian Ecclesiastes. In verses imbued with heartfelt sincerity of 
meaning, and moving on in majestic roll of grave and earnest music, 
Mr. Arnold presents us with a philosophical summing up of Christian 
civilization, decides as to its value and validity in our day, and looks in 
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the face the perilous and testing question of what is now to be hoped 
for and to be done. 

Two thousand years ago—thus he proceeds—the world was in much 
such a state as at present. Its head was clear, its activity unpausing, 
its attire splendid, its fare sumptuous ; but it did not thrive, and that 
because its “heart was stone.” Mr. Arnold’s picture of Roman civil- 
ization, in its hour of perfect triumph and of utter failure, is masterly :— 


“On that hard Pagan world disgust He drove abroad, in furious guise, 
And secret loathing fell. Along the Appian way ; 
ae Peewee _ “ He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And crowned his hair with flowers— 
“Tn his cool hall, with haggard eyes, No easier nor no quicker pass’d 
The Roman noble lay ; The impracticable hours. ” 


But morning broke from the East. The star of Bethlehem rose. The 
West heard the doctrine of the Child and the Crucified. She flung 
crown and sword away, imperial purple and luxurious pomp ; she rushed 
into the wilderness. ‘Her heart melted ; she wept; but on her tears 
was the light of dayspring :— 


“Tears wash’d the trouble from her face! | ’Mid weeds and wrecks she stood—a place 
She changed into a child. Of ruin—but she smiled !” 


A wave of love streamed out upon the world “from Christ’s then open 
grave.” For centuries its force continued unspent :— 


“ Ay, ages long, endures his span 
Of life, ’tis true received, 
That gracious Child, that thorn-crowned Man, 
He lived while we believed. ” 


But we no longer believe, and, in consequence— 


“ Now he is dead. Far hence he lies And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
In the Jorn Syrian town, The Syrian stars look down. ” 


There is but one word that now reaches us from the silent, sacred 
East :— 


“From David’s lips this word did roll, No man can save his brother's soul, 
Tis true and living yet: Nor pay his brother's debt.” 


Man must henceforward stand “alone, self-poised.” Christianity has 
played its part in world-history. The Catholicism of the Middle Ages 
was swept away, and Protestantism has failed to take its place :— 
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“The past, its mask of union on, Where tarries he, the power who said, 
Had fail’d to live and thrive ; See, I make all things new ? 


The past, its mask of union gone, 


Say, is it more alive? “The millions suffer still, and grieve ; 


And what can helpers heal 
“Your creeds are dead, your rites are dead, With old-world cures men half believe 
Your social order too ; For woes they wholly feel?” 


What hope, then? Much, replies Mr. Arnold. The sun is risen :— 





“ He melts the icebergs of the past, “ The world’s great order dawns in sheen, 
A green new earth appears. After long darkness rude, 
Millions, whose lives in ice lay fast, Divinelier imaged, clearer seen, 
Have thoughts, and smiles, and tears. With happier zeal pursued. ” 


How? we impatiently ask. What is this new order? What is to be 
hoped for, what to be done? Here is the answer :— 


“What still of strength is left, employ, One mighty wave of thought and joy 
That end to help men gain: Lifting mankind amain.” 


And then the oracle is dumb. Fain would one ask by what terrestrial 
impulse, or celestial attraction, this “mighty wave” is to arise. With 
the heavens Mr. Arnold has abjured communion. There is for him no 
God but that blind impartial force which lives in stones and trees and 
oceans. Nor can earth lend him assistance, for the great enthusiasms 
which have arisen among men in the past were delusions, and the secret 
of those delusions, the trick of the old religious mystery, has been dis- 
covered. What sun has risen? None. The light of joy that is hence- 
forward to flash and gleam through the universe, gilding its waves and 
painting its rainbows, is to emanate from no God. 

Mr. Arnold would, he tells us, have been a Christian if he had arrived 
in the world a few ages sooner. While Christianity was credible, he 
would so gladly have believed it. 


“ Oh, had I lived in that great day, “No thoughts that to the world belong 
How had its glory new Had stood against the wave 
Fill’d earth and heaven, and caught Of love which set so deep and strong 
away From Christ’s then open grave. 


My ravish’d spirit too! : 
“No lonely life had pass’d too slow 





“ No cloister-floor of humid stone When I could hourly see 
Had been too cold for me ; That wan nail’d Form, with head 
For me no Eastern desert lone droop’d low, 
Had been too far to flee. Upon the bitter tree. ” 


That is to say, Mr. Arnold pronounces it to be a desirable and blessed 
thing to be well deceived—to be lapped in sweet delusion. I think 
it is manlier to hold with Paul that, if Christianity is a dream, the very 
sweetness of its illusions, the very glory of its dazzling imagery and 
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transporting promises, render those deceived by it the more miserable. 
Madness, be its visions gay or gloomy, is immedicably sad. To be in 
his right mind is best for a man; and the rightness of the mind is 
belief in truth, however harsh. But I may be permitted to question 
the correctness, though I do not in the least question the sincerity, of 
Mr. Arnold’s theory as to what he would have been if he had lived in 
the early ages of Christianity. May it not be doubted whether he 
would have cast in his lot with the struggling sect whose reputation was 
so ambiguous, and which was so largely recruited from the dregs of the 
people, sinners and publicans, Magdalens and slaves? Is it not, on the 
whole, more probable that his sensibilities would have been too dainty 
for such companionship, and that he would have been found cultivating 
sweetness and light in some refined Gnostic coterie? 

Be that as it may, Mr. Arnold has less reason for rejecting Christian- 
ity now than he would have had at any period since John the Baptist 
sent his disciples to the Master. The early Christians were nearer to 
the time when Christ hung upon the cross than we are, but they had 
not such means at their command as we possess of forming a clear and 
articulate idea of the evidence for that and the accompanying occur- 
rences. Those who, centuries long, had assailed Christianity with the 
weapons of historical criticism, have as good as thrown down their tools, 
and taken refuge in the abstract assertion that miracle is impossible. 
They will not admit that Christianity has been proved Divine ; but the 
problem of disproving its historical evidence, without invalidating all 
proof of occurrences long since passed, has baffled them ; and in irritated 
perplexity, remarking with a continental writer that it would be interest- 
ing, were it possiible, to discover the germ of the Christian fable, they 
pass on. 

But Christianity has lost its power. It is not believed. Practically 
it is extinct. Is this, I ask in calmness and sobriety, true? To me, 
looking at the question as boldly, broadly, and soberly as I can, it 
appears that the aspect of affairs is for Christianity more promising now 
than it has ever been. Christianity was never so wise and pure—never 
did Christian zeal burn with so clear and ardent a flame — as at this 
hour. Monastic Christianity was very narrow and very sickly. Latin 
Christianity, though one of the most glorious things ever beheld on this 
earth, was cramped with superstition. Protestant Christianity, as or- 
ganized at the Reformation, was grievously, inexpressibly injured by the 
worldliness of its patrons, by the secularity of its arrangements, by the 
rigidity of its forms, by the scorching intellectualism of its spirit, by the 
paralyzing influence of its great sin in gnashing its teeth with furious 
hatred against those who, a few years before, had been companied with 
as fellow Christians. The Christianity which is vital at this hour, the 
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Christianity which more or less inspires devout and intelligent souls in 
all Churches, and in all civilized nations, is a gentler, purer, more beau- 
tiful spirit of moral life than ever in this world breathed in an equal 
number of human bosoms. Only in these latter days— nor is the fact 
wonderful, for the truth in its simplicity is always the highest and the 
last attainment of man — have we really learned that toleration, mercy, 
brotherly kindness, are of the essence of Christianity. True, there is 
much doubt abroad. But does the thoughtful mind see no meaning, no 
preciousness, no blessed influence, educating, humanising, refining, in 
doubt? Is not doubt the hand, trembling yet careful, that turns the tel- 
escope of earnest inquiry upon the heavens of truth? Is not doubt the 
revealer of difficulty, and does it not thus minister to the most delicate 
sympathy of intellect and of heart? Is it not doubt that casts those 
side-lights upon dogma, and suggests those reserves and qualifications, 
which must characterize every statement or solution of a complicated 
question that is delicately and finely true? Doubt is the element of all 
the most sincere and exquisite action of mind, the mother of intellect- 
ual modesty, and manly diffidence. and gracious forbearance. In an 
age of mature learning and varied speculation like ours, it is no para- 
dox to say that he who has first doubted and then believes, believes 
best ; and scarce a paradox to affirm that he who has never doubted 
has never believed. I am, of course, aware that there is a habit of 
affected and feeble dubitation, which is the mere wasting of the intel- 
lectual fibre and the fainting of heart and soul ; but profoundly true is 
it that honest, brave, onward-looking doubt is the ally of faith and hope, 
and the handmaid of love. 

Mr. Arnold thinks of Christianity only as a system, feudal or modern, 
Papal or Protestant. But what if it is more than a system? What if 
when the inadequacy of all systems to contain its ethereal spirit had 
been demonstrated, and the massive ecclesiasticisms of the past, like 
icebergs stranded in a southern clime, were inevitably melting away, its 
genuine, inborn potency should be then jrst fully exhibited? What if 
the race has been gradually, through all these ages, preparing itself to 
know and appreciate Christianity—the chambers of the human spirit 
enlarging themselves to receive the heavenly visitant and her august 
retinue of truths and ideas? Only in these last days, when the develop- 
ment of material civilization has drawn nations towards each othe: by 
the ties of commercial association, has it been surmised by practical 
men — by at least here and there a practical man—that the morality 
of the Sermon on the Mount, which, during eighteen centuries of the 
clangour and torment of war, all Governments and all Churches have 
assumed to be, on the platform of national life, impracticable, admits of 
being realized, and that literally the soundest national policy, the policy 
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producing most of benefit for all, is that each nation should seek to h 
promote its neighbour’s welfare, and to communicate, instead of monop- 1 | 
olising, the bounty of Providence. What a revolution were that, worth | | 
another thousand years of waiting and working, which should see || 
nations changed from fighting nations into co-operating nations ! 

Mr. Arnold returns, or thinks that he returns, to David. “No man 
can bear his brother’s sin or pay his brother’s debt.” Hard and cold 
negation, false and haggard and dead! Man is man in that he bears 
his brother’s sin and pays his brother’s debt. All the glory of human 
tenderness, of human trust, of human fellowship, the deepest music of 
chivalry, the loveliest devotion of friendship, all that is most sacred and 
thrilling and beautiful in human story, is destroyed by this attitude of 
) rocky isolation and iron pride. Man to rise must accept help from the 

meanest of his fellows, and the deepest thinkers of the time— Goethe 
for one of them—would not agree with Mr. Arnold that man is degra. 1 
ded in accepting help from the God-man. 

But, after all, is not Christianity practically a failure? “The millions 
suffer yet.” Well, there is truth in that ; but let us speak composedly 
on the subject. Is it true that suffering is a prevailing condition of 
Christians, either as individuals or as families? Is it not rather a fact 
that Christian virtue, whether by the calm it breathes within, or by the 
activity, sobriety, contentment which it enjoins, is the most powerful of 
] talismans for conjuring happiness to the heart and to the hearth? If 
you look, you will find that the grumblers of the world are not, as a 
rule, the Christians. Again, is it not one of the boyish impressions most 
surely and rapidly dissipated by any real inquisition into the facts of 
history to suppose that “the millions” were ever happier than now, if 
they were ever so happy? There was possibly —I would not dare to 
use a stronger word —a brief period in the feudal ages in England 
when the common people were better off than at present. I think it | 
probable that, in the moments of their highest religious enthusiasm and 
: brightest national prosperity, flying gleams of a happiness beyond the | 
average of that ever enjoyed elsewhere, visited the mass of the Hebrew | 
people. But throughout vast tracts of human history, have not the i 
body of the race been preyed upon by pestilence, famine, the sword, 
and has not all industry languished, save that ghastly industry in which 
man sheds his brother’s blood? Poets must not put their ideals for 
facts, or despise that standard of well-being which seems to be appointed 
for man here below. The common man has ever been a toiler: 
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: scope to toil, opportunity to earn his bread in the sweat of his brow, 
i this has been all that man in this world ordinarily attains. Horny i 
4 hand, bent back, aching limb, hard fare, these have been man’s lot. 


} He is a true man who does not whine over this ; who does not call it 
11 
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suffering ; who silently wrestles and endures, and takes with all his 
heart what happiness is to be had. Labour is not joyous, but grievous ; 
and yet the labouring man, whatever his vocation, is par excellence the 
healthy and the happy man on this planet. 

Mr. Arnold favours us with no information as to how, under the 
régime of his “mighty wave of thought and joy,” the race is to dimin- 
ish its suffering and widen the margin of its joy. But it is not neces- 
sary for Christians to leave this, which is so essential a part of the mat- 
ter, undetermined. ‘Their programme for the future is simple and dis- 
tinct. It is to acknowledge fearlessly, faithfully, joyfully, God’s Revela- 
tion of the Natural, which has been made in these last days, and anima- 
ting the new machinery with that “enthusiasm of humanity,” that pas- 
sion of infinite kindness, which was first inspired by Christ, and which, 
though philosophers, before and after Comte, may, to their credit, 
appropriate it, has never burnt long or bright except on Christian altars, 
to advance with fresh ardour against the embattled array of human ills. 
The toil is not over, the strife and the agony are still to be endured. 
We fight in the shadow; we march in the night; but starry gleams 
penetrate the darkness, and streaks of dawn pierce upward from the 
horizon of the world. We shall not distrust the might of goodness, 
nor say that God’s purpose has failed in the world. Never did so many 
households worship the Creator in peace and joy, myriads of families, 
differing in their ecclesiastical badges, joining, morn and eve, in praise 
and prayer, on the golden plains of England, in the purple valleys of 
Scotland and Wales, on the emerald slopes of Ireland, beneath the 
crags of Switzerland, by the rivers of America, unperplexed by scepti- 
cism, unconscious of fear, walking in the light towards the perfect day. 
There are green pastures and still waters where the flocks of God are 
yet led by His hand. Never since man joined hand with man, and 
the development of civilization commenced, were the fountains of benev- 
olence so full, so overflowing; never were there so many Christian 
hands stretched out to succour the orphan, to dry the widow’s tear, to 
make anguish smile, and cheer the bed of death. Sorrow in these days 
has but to make itself known, and the angels come trooping to its 
relief,— angels none the less real that they look through human eyes 
and speak in human accents. Never did the Christ walk more gloriously 
before the nations — never did the “wan nail’d Form” exercise a more 
constraining power —than now. But, as has indeed been the case at 
all times, the eye of faith can best, or can alone perceive Him. That 
Revelation of the Natural, with its startling announcement that our lit- 
tle theories as to the way in which God had revealed Himself to man 
in Holy Writ were inadequate, has perplexed and disquieted many 
devout souls. The darling thought, the priceless and ravishing convic- 
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tion, that, after all generations had been more or less in error, we, with 
our cut-and-dry inspiration theory, had reached the summit of perfec- 
tion, and might at last abandon all idea of change or of advance, has 
been torn from us. The age is one of transition; the ordinance of 
progress, terrible in the ear of weak humanity, but never to be repealed 
in this time-world, is sounding loud and clear, as if the angel of the 
resurrection had put the trumpet to his lips; but there is no cause for 
apprehension if Christians will but be strong and of good courage, and 
never forget that to fear truth is to blaspheme God. 

In all that Mr. Arnold writes there is trace of reflective thoughtful- 
ness, consideration for others, and a reasonable estimate of his own 
powers. But Mr. Swinburne, in writing of Mr. Arnold, merges the 
office of critic in that of showman, and loses nice discrimination of 
beauties in boyish extravagance of applause. With the true instinct 
of the showman, he shrieks at the top of his voice in depreciation of 
what he regards as the opposition booth, and illustrates the virtue of 
self-sufficience, and its obvious distinction from “the base vice of pre- 
sumption,” by pointing the finger of scorn at such poetry as “In 
Memoriam” and “The Two Voices.” Mr. Arnold owes Mr. Swinburne 
less than no thanks for suggesting comparison between himself and 
Mr. Tennyson as intellectual and religious poets. Mr. Arnold is a man 
of true genius, a cultivated and admirable poet ; but, apart from that 
passionate sympathy with life and that power of setting life’s strongest, 
subtlest, homeliest feelings to entrancing music (the main and mighty 
gift of the poet, after all), in which Mr. Tennyson is great even among 
great masters, and in which Mr. Arnold is so weak that his place must, 
I fear, ultimately be among minor poets, the pre-eminence of Mr. Ten- 
nyson is conspicuous and indisputable. In compression, power, and 
sterling originality of thought,—in many-sided presentation of the 
theme until the mind is filled and satisfied,— in variation of softly bril- 
liant, exquisitely appropriate imagery, picture after picture of breathing, 
ruddy-tinted life, each picture speaking forth the argument in glow of 
noblest colour, each picture moving on as in rhythmic starry dance to 
the music of the whole,— the intellectual poetry of Tennyson has the 
everlasting and incomparable superiority. 

Mr. Swinburne screams out his exultation and scorn over those 
benighted persons who continue to believe in Christ. Churchmen and 
Dissenters are in his eyes alike Philistines,—“noisome” Philistines, 
says Mr. Swinburne, who is refined in the choice of his words, and has 
quite the manners of a gentleman. The dreary fun, hackneyed and 
outworn in Germany before the century commenced, of calling people 
Philistines, and saying they were born in Ascalon or Gath, cannot do 
much harm to any one. Mr. Swinburne and a few others appear to be 
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attempting to revive in England the extinct French sect of philosophes. 
Mr. Swinburne has been successful enough in catching the trick of their 
blasphemy ; but they used to relieve their blasphemy with wit, and Mr. 
Swinburne’s rudeness is not a happy substitute. He and his philoso- 
phes — undergraduates, probably, in large proportion—may have a 
pleasant enough time of it while the revel can be kept up. There is a 
witchery in new opinions, and many a young simpleton may lap himself 
in sweet unconsciousness that he is a blockhead by taking airs of 
enlightenment, sporting the cast-off tinsel of French infidels, and laugh- 
ing at Philistines. But the author of “ Atalanta in Calydon,” whose 
genius, though limited in range, is real and splendid, and whose genial 
exaggeration in praising friends whom he might easily regard as rivals 
attests a warmth of heart to which one would pardon much, is fit for 
other work than splitting the ears of such pitiful groundlings. It is 
time for him o lay aside his fopperies, and, as Mr. Arnold says, “be a 
man, ” PETER BAYNE. 
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I Love the grey old City’s storied walls. 

Not all the glare and turmoil of the day, 

The hum and whirl of commerce in the streets, 
Can dim for me the light of old romance, 

That gilds its hoary monuments and towers. 


I love to see the quiet dignity 

With which, when work is done and night draws on 
And all the din of footsteps fades away, 

It shakes from off its flanks the ebbing tide 

Of busy life, slips off the glare of day, 

Wraps round its walls the mantle of the past 

And settles back to its historic calm, 

As if no break divided its long rest. 
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And ever, in the golden calm of eve, 

When the clear sky grows dim towards the dusk, 
Its streets for me are thick with memories, 
Stately and sweet and sorrowful. I hear 

The feet of Sidney echo on the stones, 

And see, in silence, noble Raleigh’s face, 

Pale with long prison, peer from out the bars 
Upon a shadowy crowd. But not alone 

My fancy dwells upon the peopled past. 

I have no taint of that unlovely scorn 

That sees no beauty save in things long dead, 
No sweetness in the world we live amongst. 

I feel that, in the new as in the old, 

Great deeds are possible, heroic lives 

Lived nobly and true deaths died faithfully ; 
And please myself to find out quiet lives, 

That have bloomed bravely in the City smoke, 
And souls whose clear eternal Spring of love 
Has made those lives immortal. Many such, 
Unknown to fame, have blossomed, lived and died, 
Quiet dull lives, whose course the peace of God 
Has, as the sky on broad, unrippled streams, 
Filled with reflected heaven. Such a life, 
Uncelebrated and sweet, my memory holds 
Within its holiest casket, as one lays 

A graven gem in velvet. One, whose path 

Of years I love to follow, all his life 

Dwelt in the City’s dim and sunless shade, 

And there, from early youth to quiet death, 
Worked hardly at dull toil for daily bread ; 

One of those earnest, tender-hearted men 

We find sometimes among hard-handed folk, 
Whose souls’ mute poetry, expressionless, 

Is hidden by the sameness of their lives, 

To him God’s world was one great fairy tale, 
As sad and sweet as such tales used to be. 
With heart too large to hold aught else but love, 
He had but few to love. The delicate 

And shrinking clearness of his mental sense 
Kept him aloof from those who shared his task, 
And he was lonely in the world of men. 


His soul was full of sweet and tender doubt. 
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Across the hum and whirl of toil he oft 

Looked, with mute wistfulness, at that great world 
Of fame and action that, thus seen afar, 

Was lovely to him as the rainbow is, 

That is our symbol of unreal hope. 

And there were times when he would grieve to think 
He could not serve God in some nobler way. 

He felt a barrier lay ’twixt him and it, 

A wall of crystal, that he could not pass. 

And so he did but yearn, and to his work 

Turned dumbly. Yet the chrism of his love 
Rounded his life-work to ideal shape, 

Unknown to him, and all his heart was full 

Of such a deep and sweet humanity, 

His life grew fragrant with the inner soul ; 

And weary folk, who passed him in the streets, 

Saw Christ’s love beam from out the wistful eyes, 
And had new confidence in God and man. 

And so he worked and longed, and lived and loved, 
Did noble deeds, not knowing what he did, 

Thought noble thoughts, unconscious of their worth, 
And lived that greatness he desired in vain. 


One friend he had, as poor as he, perhaps, 

But rich in hope ; one of those wide-souled men 
Whose natural mission seems the cure of souls, 
Lark-hearted, with a natural trick of song, 

He looked on all with clear and hopeful eyes, 
And, with a thinker’s trustful tenderness, 

Tried all things in the crucible of thought. 





He loved the gentle, humble-minded man, 
And had long drawn from him his secret soul, 
As tenderly as Spring draws primrose-blooms 

From the young earth. And once, when they had talked , 
A while together, and some chance had turned 

The converse on the worker’s long desire, 

The thinker rose, and pacing up and down, 

Said to his friend, “ Had you told Hafiz this, 

The poet who brought down the golden sun, 

And with it made his verses glad and bright, 

He might have answered somewhat in this wise, 

Veiling, as was his wont, the barb of thought 

Under the wreathing blooms of metaphor.” 
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Then he took up his parable and spoke. 


“A lily grew upon the plains of Fars, 
And drank the living radiance of the sun, 
And fed her fill upon those golden dews 
That Persian poets call the tears of God. 
Around her lay a paradise of sweets. 
Narcissus cups and stately amaranths, 
And many another gorgeous Eastern flower, 
Hid the brown earth with rainbow-coloured blooms. 
And now and then, when the light morning breeze 
Inclined the lily’s stalk towards the dim 
Horizon’s golden edge, the regal bloom 
Of roses met her vision, and she knew 
Their scent upon the perfumed winds of heaven, 
Wherewith the evening cooled the glowing plains. 
But she herself stood on a little hill, 
Unmated and alone, a stretch of sand 
Parting her from the crowd of kindred blooms. 
Great grief to her this was ; it seemed as if 
Her place had been forgotten in the plan, 
And she alone could have no part in God, 
Nor work for Nature, as her comrades did. 


“The distant hum of some small neighbouring towns, 
Where afar off dwelt sparsely-scattered men, 
Came to her, sweetened by the breath of flowers. 
At times she heard the tinkling camel-bells, 
Sparkles of sound upon a murmurous sea, 

And her heart yearned to grow towards the world, 
And take her share of duty with the rest. 

And with the yearning brighter grew her bloom, 
And richer grew the fragrance of her breath, 
Until the air was filled with that sweet scent, 
The dew and essence of immortal love ; 

And from afar the perfume of the flower 

Was wafted unto many a toiling man, 

So that he felt refreshed and comforted 

And said, ‘What angel hovers in the air? 

I smell the almond-blooms of Paradise.’ 


“So sweet it was that, over all the rest, 
An angel, hovering o’er the neighbouring flowers, 
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Caught the unearthly fragrance, which recalled 
To him the odorous balms of his own heaven, 
And, nestling in the lily’s cup, he felt 

The stir of yearning at its fragrant heart, 

And comprehending, with the skill of love, 

All that lay hidden in its candid soul, 

‘ Take heart,’ said he, ‘white lily. God is sweet ; 
And life that is not sweet has little God. 

Who thinks a life, unstirred by sounding deeds 
And void of settled aim save love and peace, 

Is dutiless, knows little of the links 

Of purpose that connect all natural things. 

Life is lived less in action than in thought, 

And all its aims are summarized in love. 

Thou givest all thyself. Can God give more? 
Would’st thou give more than God, love more than Love? 
Be comforted ; thou hast the praise of God.’ 


“ And the white flower was sorrowful no more.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


MR. AND MRS. LOW. 


Tuat terrible apparition of the red Lord Chiltern had disturbed 
Phineas in the moment of his happiness as he sat listening to the kind 
flatteries of Lady Laura; and though Lord Chiltern had vanished as 
quickly as he had appeared, there had come no return of his joy. 
Lady Laura had said some word about her brother, and Phineas had 
replied that he had never chanced to see Lord Chiltern. Then there 
had been an awkward silence, and almost immediately other persons had 
come in. After greeting one or two old acquaintances, among whom 
an elder sister of Laurence Fitzgibbon was one, he took his leave and 
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escaped out into the square. “ Miss Fitzgibbon is going to dine with us 
on Wednesday,” said Lady Laura. “She says she won’t answer for 
her brother, but she will bring him if she can. 

“ And you’re a member of Parliament now too, they tell me, ” said 
Miss Fitzgibbon, holding up her hands. “I think everybody will be in 
Parliament before long. I wish I knew some man who wasn’t, that I 
might think of changing my condition. ” 

But Phineas cared very little what Miss Fitzgibbon said to him. 
Everybody knew Aspasia Fitzgibbon, and all who knew her were 
accustomed to put up with the violence of her jokes and the bitterness 
of her remarks. She was an old maid, over forty, very plain, who, 
having reconciled herself to the fact that she was an old maid, chose 
to take advantage of such poor privileges as the position gave her. 
Within the last few years a considerable fortune had fallen into her 
hands, some twenty-five thousand pounds, which had come to her 
unexpectedly,— a wonderful windfall. And now she was the only one 
of her family who had money at command. She lived in a small house 
by herself, in one of the smallest streets of May Fair, and walked about 
sturdily by herself, and spoke her mind about every thing. She was 
greatly devoted to her brother Laurence,—so devoted that there was 
nothing she would not do for him, short of lending him money. 

But Phineas when he found himself out in the square thought no- 
thing of Aspasia Fitzgibbon. He had gone to Lady Laura Standish for 
sympathy, and she had given it to him in full measure. She understood 
him and his aspirations if no one else did so on the face of the earth. 
She rejoiced in his triumph, and was not too hard to tell him that she 
looked forward to his success. And in what delightful language she 
had done so! “Faint heart never won fair lady.” It was thus, or 
almost thus, that she had encouraged him. He knew well that she had 
in truth meant nothing more than her words had seemed to signify. 
He did not for a moment attribute to her ought else. But might not 
he get another lesson from them? He had often told himself that he 
was not in love with Laura Standish ;—but why should he now tell 
himself that he was in love with her? Of course there would be diffi- 
culty. But was it not the business of his life-to overcome difficulties? 
Had he not already overcome one difficulty almost as great ; and why 
should he be afraid of this other? Faint heart never won fair lady! 
And this fair lady,— for at this moment he was ready to swear that she 
was very fair,— was already half won. She could not have taken him 
by the hand so warmly, and looked into his face so keenly, had she not 
felt for him something stronger than common friendship. 

He had turned down Baker Street from the square, and was now 
walking towards the Regent’s Park. He would go and see the beasts 
in the Zoological Gardens, and make up his mind as to his future mode 
of life in that delightful Sunday solitude. There was very much as to 
which it was necessary that he should make up his mind. If he resolved 
that he would ask Lady Laura Standish to be his wife, when should he 
ask her, and in what manner might he propose to her that they should 
live? It would hardly suit him to postpone his courtship indefinitely, 
knowing, as he did know, that he would be one among many suitors. 
He could not expect her to wait for him if he did not declare himself. 
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And yet he could hardly ask her to come and share with him the allow- 
ance made to him by his father! Whether she had much fortune of 
her own, or little, or none at all, he did not in the least know. He did 
know that the Earl had been distressed by his son’s extravagance, and 
that there had been some money difficulties arising from this source. 

But his great desire would be to support his own wife by his own 
labour. At present he was hardly in a fair way to do that, unless he 
could get paid for his parliamentary work. Those fortunate gentlemen 
who form “The Government” are so paid. Yes ;—there was the 
Treasury Bench open to him, and he must resolve that he would seat 
himself there. He would make Lady Laura understand this, and then 
he would ask his question. It was true that at present his political 
opponents had possession of the Treasury Bench ;—but all governments 
are mortal, and Conservative governments in this country are especially 
prone to die. It was true that he could not hold even a Treasury lord- 
ship with a poor thousand a-year for his salary without having to face 
the electors of Loughshane again before he entered upon the enjoyment 
of his place ;—but if he cc:'d only do something to give a grace to 
his name, to show that he wa. 4 rising man, the electors of Loughshane, 
who had once been so easy with him, would surely not be cruel to him 
when he showed himself a second time among them. Lord Tulla was 
his friend, and he had those points of law in his favour which posses- 
sion bestows. And then he remembered that Lady Laura was related 
to almost everybody who was anybody among the high Whigs. She 
was, he knew, second cousin to Mr. Mildmay, who for years had been 
the leader of the Whigs, and was third cousin to Barrington Erle. ‘The 
late President of the Council, the Duke of St. Bungay, and Lord Brent- 
ford had married sisters, and the St. Bungay people, and the Mildmay 
people, and the Brentford people had all some sort of connection with 
the Palliser people, of whom the heir and coming chief, Plantagenet 
Palliser, would certainly be Chancellor of the Exchequer in the next 
Government. Simply as an introduction into official life nothing could 
be more conducive to chances of success than a matrimonial alliance 
with Lady Laura. Not that he would have thought of such a thing on 
that account! No ;— he thought of it because he loved her ; honestly 
because he loved her. He swore to that half a dozen times, for his 
own satisfaction. But, loving her as he did, and resolving that in spite 
of all difficulties she should become his wife, there could be no reason 
why he should not,—on her account as well as on his own,—take advan- 
tage of any circumstances that there might be in his favour. 

As he wandered among the unsavoury beasts, elbowed on every side 
by the Sunday visitors to the garden, he made up his mind that he 
would first let Lady Laura understand what were his intentions with 
regard to his future career, and that then he would ask her to join her 
lot to his. At every turn the chances would of course be very much 
against him ;— ten to one against him, perhaps, on every point ; but it 
was his lot in life to have to face such odds. Twelve months since it 
had been much more than ten to one against his getting into Parlia- 
ment ; and yet he was there. He expected to be blown into fragments. 
—to sheep-skinning in Australia, or packing preserved meats on the 
plains of Paraguay ; but when the blowing into atoms should come, he 
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was resolved that courage to bear the ruin should not be wanting. 
Then he quoted a line or two of a Latin poet, and felt himself to be 
comfortable. 

“So, here you are again, Mr. Finn,” said a voice in his ear. 

“Yes, Miss Fitzgibbon ; here I am again.” 

“TI fancied you members of Parliament had something else to do 
besides looking at wild beasts. I thought you always spent Sunday in 
arranging how you might most effectually badger each other on 
Monday.” 

“We got through all that early this morning, Miss Fitzgibbon, while 
you were saying your prayers.” 

“Here is Mr. Kennedy too ;— you know him I daresay. He also is 
a member ; but then he can afford to be idle.” But it so happened that 
Phineas did not know Mr. Kennedy, and consequently there was some 
slight form of introduction. 

“T believe I am to meet you at dinner on Wednesday,”— said Phin- 
eas,— “at Lord Brentford’s.” 

“ And me too,” said Miss Fitzgibbon. 

“Which will be the greatest possible addition to our pleasure,” said 
Phineas. 

Mr. Kennedy, who seemed to be afflicted with some difficulty in 
speaking, and whose bow to our hero had hardly done more than pro- 
duce the slightest possible motion to the top of his hat, hereupon mut- 
tered something which was taken to mean an assent to the proposition 
as to Wednesday’s dinner. Then he stood perfectly still, with his two 
hands fixed on the top of his umbrella, and gazed at the great monkeys’ 
cage. But it was clear that he was not looking at any special monkey, 
for his eyes never wandered. 

“ Did you ever see such a contrast in your life,” said Miss Fitzgibbon 
to Phineas,— hardly in a whisper. 

“ Between what?” said Phineas. 

“ Between Mr. Kennedy and a monkey. The monkey has so much 
to say for himself, and is so delightfully wicked! I don’t suppose that 
Mr. Kennedy ever did anything wrong in his life.” 

Mr. Kennedy was a man who had very little temptation to do any- 
thing wrong. He was possessed of over a million and a half of money, 
which he was mistaken enough to suppose he had made himself; 
whereas it may be doubted whether he had ever earned a penny. His 
father and his uncle had created a business in Glasgow, and that business 
now belonged to him. But his father and his uncle, who had toiled 
through their long lives, had left behind them servants who understood 
the work, and the business now went on prospering almost by its own 
momentum. The Mr. Kennedy of the present day, the sole owner of 
the business, though he did occasionally go to Glasgow, certainly did 
nothing towards maintaining it. He had a magnificent place in Perth- 
shire, called Loughlinter, and he sat for a Scotch group of boroughs, 
and he had a house in London, and a stud of horses in Leicestershire, 
which he rarely visited, and was unmarried. He never spoke much to 
any one, although he was constantly in society. He rarely did any- 
thing, although he had the means of doing everything. He had very 
seldom been on his legs in the House of Commons, though he had sat 
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there for ten years. He was seen about everywhere, sometimes with 
one acquaintance and sometimes with another ;— but it may be doubted 
whether he had any friend. It may be doubted whether he had ever 
talked enough to any man to make that man his friend. Laurence 
Fitzgibbon tried him for one season, and after a month or two asked 
for a loan of a few hundred pounds. “I never lend money to any one 
under any circumstances,” said Mr. Kennedy, and it was the longest 
speech which had ever fallen from his mouth in the hearing of Laurence 
Fitzgibbon. But though he would not lend money, he gave a great 
deal,— and he would give it for almost every object. “Mr. Robert 
Kennedy, M.P., Loughlinter, £105,” appeared on almost every charita- 
ble list that was advertised. No one ever spoke to him as to this expen- 
diture, nor did he ever speak to any one. Circulars came to him and 
the cheques were returned. The duty was a very easy one to him, and 
he performed it willingly. Had any amount of inquiry been necessary, 
it is possible that the labour would have been too much for him. Such 
was Mr. Robert Kennedy, as to whom Phineas had heard that he had 
during the last winter entertained Lord Brentford and Lady Laura, with 
very many other people of note, at his place in Perthshire. 

“T very much prefer the monkey,” said Phineas to Miss Fitzgibbon. 

“T thought you would,” said she. “Like to like, you know. You 
have both of you the same aptitude for climbing. But the monkeys 
never fall, they tell me.” 

Phineas, knowing that he could gain nothing by sparring with Miss 
Fitzgibbon, raised his hat and took his leave. Going out of a narrow 
gate he found himself again brought into contact with Mr. Kennedy. 
“What a crowd there is here,” he said, finding himself bound to say 
something. Mr. Kennedy, who was behind him, answered him not a 
word. Then Phineas made up his mind that Mr. Kennedy was inso- 
lent with the insolence of riches, and that he would hate Mr: Kennedy. 

He was engaged to dine on this Sunday with Mr. Low, the barrister, 
with whom he had been reading for the last three years. Mr. Low had 
taken a strong liking to Phineas, as had also Mrs. Low, and the tutor 
had more than once told his pupil that success in his profession was cer- 
tainly open to him if he would only stick to his work. Mr. Low was him- 
self an ambitious man, looking forward to entering Parliament at some 
future time, when the exigencies of his life of labour might enable him 
to do so; but he was prudent, given to close calculation, and resolved 
to make the ground sure beneath his feet in every step that he took for- 
ward. When he first heard that Finn intended to stand for Lough- 
shane he was stricken with dismay, and strongly dissuaded him. “The 
electors may probably reject him. That’s his only chance now,” Mr. 
Low had said to his wife, when he found that Phineas was, as he 
thought, foolhardy. But the electors of Loughshane had not rejected 
Mr. Low’s pupil, and Mr. Low was now called upon to advise what 
Phineas should do in his present circumstances. There is nothing to 
prevent the work of a Chancery barrister being done by a member of 
Parliament. Indeed, the most successful barristers are members of 
Parliament. But Phineas Finn was beginning at the wrong end, and 
Mr. Low knew that no good would come of it. 

“Only think of your being in Parliament, Mr. Finn,” said Mrs. Low. 
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“Tt is wonderful, isn’t it?” said Phineas. 

“Tt took us so much by surprise,” said Mrs. Low. “ As a rule one 
never hears of a barrister going into Parliament till after he’s forty.” 

“ And I’m only twenty-five. I do feel that I’ve disgraced myself. 
I do, indeed, Mrs. Low.” 

“No ;— you've not disgraced yourself, Mr. Finn. The only question 
is, whether it’s prudent. I hope it will all turn out for the best, most 
heartily.” Mrs. Low was a very matter-of-fact lady, four or five years 
older than her husband, who had had a little money of her own, and 
was possessed of every virtue under the sun. Nevertheless she did 
not quite like the idea of her husband’s pupil having got into Parlia- 
ment. If her husband and Phineas Finn were dining anywhere 
together, Phineas, who had come to them quite a boy, would walk out 
of the room before her husband. This could hardly be right! Never- 
theless she helped Phineas to the nicest bit of fish she could find, and 
had he been ill, would have nursed him with the greatest care. 

After dinner, when Mrs. Low had gone upstairs, there came the great 
discussion between the tutor and the pupil, for the sake of which this 
little dinner had been given. When Phineas had last been with Mr. 
Low,— on the occasion of his showing himself at his tutor’s chambers 
after his return from Ireland,—he had not made up his mind so 
thoroughly on certain points as he had done since he had seen Lady 
Laura. ‘The discussion could hardly be of any avail now,—but it could 
not be avoided. 

“Well, Phineas, and what do you mean to do?” said Mr. Low. 
Everybody who knew our hero, or nearly everybody, called him by his 
Christian name. ‘There are men who seem to be so treated by general 
consent in all societies. Even Mrs. Low, who was very prosaic, and 
unlikely to be familiar in her mode of address, had fallen into the way 
of doing it before the election. But she had dropped it, when the 
Phineas whom she used to know became a member of Parliament. 

“'That’s the question ;— isn’t it?” said Phineas. 

“Of course you'll stick to your work?” 

“What ;— to the Bar?” 

“ Yes ;—to the Bar.” 

“T am not thinking of giving it up permanently.” 

“ Giving it up,” said Mr. Low, raising his hands in surprise. “If you 
give it up, how do you intend to live? Men are not paid for being 
members of Parliament.” 

“Not exactly. But as I said before, I am not thinking of giving it 
up,— permanently.” 

“You mustn’t give it up at all,—not for a day; that is, if you ever 
mean to do any good.” 

“There I think that perhaps you may be wrong, Low!” 

“How can I be wrong? Did a period of idleness ever help a man 
in any profession? And is it not acknowledged by all who know any- 
thing about it, that continuous labour is more necessary in our profes- 
sion than in any other?” 

“T do not mean to be idle.” 

“What is it you do mean, Phineas?” 

“Why simply this. Here I am in Parliament. We must take that 
as fact.” 
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“T don’t doubt the fact.” 

“ And if it be a misfortune, we must make the best of it. Even you 
wouldn’t advise me to apply for the Chiltern Hundreds at once.” 

“T would ;— to-morrow. My dear fellow, though I do not like to give 
you pain, if you come to me I can only tell you what I think. My ad- 
vice to you is to give it up to-morrow. Men would laugh at you for a 
few weeks, but that is better than being ruined for life.” 

“T can’t do that,” said Phineas, sadly. 

“Very well ;— then let us go on,” said Mr. Low. “If you won’t give 
up your seat, the next best thing will be to take care that it shall inter- 
fere as little as possible with your work. I suppose you must sit upon 
some Committees.” 

“ My idea is this,— that I will give up one year to learning the prac- 
tices of the House.” 

“ And do nothing?” 

“ Nothing but that. Why, the thing is a study in itself. As for learn- 
ing it ina year, that is out of the question. But I am convinced that 
if a man intends to be a useful member of Parliament, he should make 
a study of it.” 

“ And how do you mean to live in the meantime?” Mr. Low, who 
was an energetic man, had assumed almost an angry tone of voice. 
Phineas for a while sat silent ;— not that he felt himself to be without 
words for a reply, but that he was thinking in what fewes: words he 
might best convey his ideas. “ You have a very modest allowance from 
your father, on which you have never been able to keep yourself free 
from debt,” continued Mr. Low. 

“ He has increased it.” 

“ And will it satisfy you to live here, in what will turn out to be par- 
liamentary club idleness, on the savings of his industrious life? I think 
you will find yourself unhappy if you do that. Phineas, my dear fellow, 
as far as I have yet been able to see the world, men don’t begin either 
very good or very bad. They have generally good aspirations with 
infirm purposes ;— or, as we may say, strong bodies with weak legs to 
carry them. ‘Then, because their legs are weak, they drift into idleness 
and ruin. During all this drifting they are wretched, and when they 
have thoroughly drifted, they are still wretched. ‘The agony of their 
old disappointment still clings to them. In nine cases out of ten it is 
some one small unfortunate event that puts a man astray at first. He 
sees some woman and loses himself with her ;—or he is taken to a 
racecourse and unluckily wins money ;—or some devil in the shape of 
a friend lures him to tobacco and brandy. Your temptation has come 
in the shape of this accursed seat in Parliament.” Mr. Low had never 
said a soft word in his life to any woman but the wife of his bosom, had 
never seen a racehorse, always confined himself to two glasses of port 
after dinner, and looked upon smoking as the darkest of all the vices. 

“You have made up your mind, then, that I mean to be idle?” 

“T have made up my mind that your time will be wholly unprofitable, 
— if you do as you say you intend to do.” 

“ But you do not know my plan ;— just listen to me.” Then Mr. Low 
did listen, and Phineas explained his plan,— saying, of course, nothing 
of his love for Lady Laura, but giving Mr. Low to understand that he 
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intended to assist in turning out the existing Government and to mount 
up to some seat,— a humble seat at first,— on the Treasury bench, by 
the help of his exalted friends and by the use of his own gifts of elo- 
quence. Mr. Low heard him without a word. “Of course,” said 
Phineas, “ after the first year my time will not be fully employed, unless 
I succeed. And if I fail totally—for, of course, I may fail alto- 
gether i 

“Tt is possible,” said Mr. Low. 

“If you are resolved to turn yourself against me, I must not say 
another word,” said Phineas, with anger. 

“Turn myself against you! I would turn myself any way so that I 
might save you from the sort of life which you are preparing for your- 
self. I see nothing in it that can satisfy any manly heart. Even if you 
are successful, what are you to become? You will be the creature of 
some minister ; not his colleague. You are to make your way up the 
ladder by pretending to agree whenever agreement is demanded from 
you, and by voting whether you agree or do not. And what is to be 
your reward? Some few precarious hundreds a year, lasting just so long 
as a party may remain in power and you can retain a seat in Parlia- 
ment! It is at the best slavery and degradation,—even if you are 
lucky enough to achieve the slavery.” 

“You yourself hope to go into Parliament and join a ministry some 
day,” said Phineas. 

Mr. Low was not quick to answer, but he did answer at last. “That 
is true, though I have never told you so. Indeed, it is hardly true to 
say that I hope it. I have my dreams, and sometimes dare to tell my- 
self that they may possibly become waking facts. But if ever I sit on 
a Treasury bench I shall sit there by special invitation, having been 
summoned to take a high place because of my professional success. It 
is but a dream after all, and I would not have you repeat what I have 
said to any one. I had no intention to talk about myself.” 

“T am sure that you will succeed,” said Phineas. 

“Yes ;—I shall succeed. Iam succeeding. I live upon what I earn, 
like a gentleman, and can already afford to be indifferent to work that I 
dislike. After all, the other part of it,—that of which I dream,— is 
but an unnecessary adjunct ; the gilding on the gingerbread. I am in- 
clined to think that the cake is more wholesome without it.” 

Phineas did not go upstairs into Mrs. Low’s drawing-room on that 
evening, nor did he stay very late with Mr. Low. He had heard enough 
of counsel to make him very unhappy,—to shake from him much of 
the audacity which he had acquired for himself during his morning’s 
walk,— and to make him almost doubt whether, after all, the Chiltern 
Hundreds would not be for him the safest escape from his difficulties. 
But in that case he must never venture to see Lady Laura Standish 
again. 








CHAPTER VI. 
LORD BRENTFORD’S DINNER. 


No ;— in such a case as that,— should he resolve upon taking the advice 
of his old friend Mr. Low, Phineas Finn must make up his mind never 
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to see Lady Laura Standish again! And he was in love with Lady 
Laura Standish ;— and, for aught he knew, Lady Laura Standish might 
be in love with him. As he walked home from Mr. Low’s house in Bed- 
ford Square, he was by no means a triumphant man. ‘There had been 
much more said between him and Mr. Low than could be laid before 
the reader in the last chapter. Mr. Low had urged him again and again, 
and had prevailed so far that Phineas, before he left the house, had 
promised to consider that suicidal expedient of the Chiltern Hundreds. 
What a by-word he would become if he were to give up Parliament, 
having sat there for about a week. But such immediate giving up was 
one of the necessities of Mr. Low’s programme. According to Mr. 
Low’s teaching, a single year passed amidst a miasma of the House of 
Commons would be altogether fatal to any chance of professional suc- 
cess. And Mr. Low had at any rate succeeded in making Phineas 
believe that he was right in this lesson. There was his profession, as } 
to which Mr. Low assured him that success was within his reach ; and 

there was Parliament on the other side, as to which he knew that the 
chances were all against him, in spite of his advantage of a seat. ‘That 
he could not combine the two, beginning with Parliament, he did be- 
lieve. Which should it be? That was the question which he tried to 
decide as he walked home from Bedford Square to Great Marlborough 
Street. He could not answer the question satisfactorily, and went to 
bed an unhappy man. 

He must at any rate go to Lord Brentford’s dinner on Wednesday, 
and, to enable him to join in the conversation there, must attend the 
debates on Monday and Tuesday. The reader may perhaps be best 
made to understand how terrible was our hero’s state of doubt by being 
told that for awhile he thought of absenting himself from these debates, 
as being likely to weaken his purpose of withdrawing altogether from 
the House. It is not very often that so strong a fury rages between 
party and party at the commencement of the session that a division is 
taken upon the Address. It is customary for the leader of the opposi- 
tion on such occasions to express his opinion in the most courteous lan- 
guage, that his right honourable friend, sitting opposite to him on the 
Treasury bench, has been, is, and will be wrong in everything that he 
thinks, says, or does in public life ; but that, as anything like factious 
opposition is never adopted on that side of the House, the Address to 
the Queen, in answer to that most fatuous speech which has been put 
into her Majesty’s gracious mouth, shall be allowed to pass unques- 
tioned. Then the leader of the House thanks his adversary for his con- 
sideration, explains to all men how happy the country ought to be that 
the Government has not fallen into the disgracefully incapable hands of 
his right honourable friend opposite ; and after that the Address is 
carried amidst universal serenity. But such was not the order of the 
day on the present occasion. Mr. Mildmay, the veteran leader of the 
liberal side of the House, had moved an amendment to the Address, 
and had urged upon the House, in very strong language, the expediency 
of showing, at the very commencement of the session, that the country 
had returned to Parliament a strong majority determined not to put up 
with Conservative inactivity, “I conceive it to be my duty,” Mr. Mild- 
may had said, “at once to assume that the country is unwilling that the 
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right honourable gentlemen opposite should keep their seats on the 
bench upon which they sit, and in the performance of that duty I am 
called upon to divide the House upon the Address to her Majesty.” 
And if Mr. Mildmay used strong language, the reader may be sure that 
Mr. Mildmay’s followers used language much stronger. And Mr. Dau- 
beny, who was the present leader of the House, and representative 
there of the Ministry,— Lord De Terrier, the Premier, sitting in the 
House of Lords,— was not the man to allow these amenities to pass by 
without adequate replies. He and his friends were very strong in sar- 
casm, if they failed in argument, and lacked nothing for words, though 
it might perhaps be proved that they were short in numbers. It was 
considered that the speech in which Mr. Daubeny reviewed the long 
political life of Mr. Mildmay, and showed that Mr. Mildmay had been 
at one time a bugbear, and then a nightmare, and latterly simply a fun- 
gus, was one of the severest attacks, if not the most severe, that had 
been heard in that House since the Reform Bill. Mr. Mildmay, the 
while, was sitting with his hat low down over his eyes, and many men 
said that he did not like it. But this speech was not made till after 
that dinner at Lord Brentford’s, of which a short account must be given. 

Had it not been for the overwhelming interest of the doings in Par- 
liament at the commencement of the session, Phineas might have 
perhaps abstained from attending, in spite of the charm of novelty. 
For, in truth, Mr. Low’s words had moved him much. But if it was to 
be his fate to be a member of Parliament only for ten days, surely it 
would be well that he should take advantage of the time to hear such a 
debate as this. It would be a thing to talk of to his children in twenty 
years’ time, or to his grandchildren in fifty ;— and it would be essen- 
tially necessary that he should be able to talk of it to Lady Laura Stan- 
dish. He did, therefore, sit in the House till one on the Monday night, 
and till two on the Tuesday night, and heard the debate adjourned till 
the Thursday. On the Thursday Mr. Daubeny was to make his great 
speech, and then the division would come. 

When Phineas entered Lady Laura’s drawing-room on the Wednes- 
day before dinner, he found the other guests all assembled. Why men 
should have been earlier in keeping their dinner engagements on that 
day than on any other he did not understand ; but it was the fact, proba- 
bly, that the great anxiety of the time made those who were at all con- 
cerned in the matter very keen to hear and to be heard. During these 
days everybody was in a hurry,— everybody was eager ; and there was 
a common feeling that not a minute was to be lost. ‘There were three 
ladies in the room,— Lady Laura, Miss Fitzgibbon, and Mrs. Bonteen. 
The latter was the wife of a gentleman who had been a former Lord of 
the Admiralty in the late Government, and who lived in the expectation 
of filling, perhaps, some higher office in the government which, as he 
hoped, was soon to be called into existence. ‘There were five gentle- 
men besides Phineas Finn himself,— Mr. Bonteen, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. 
Fitzgibbon, Barrington Erle, who had been caught in spite of all that 
Lady Laura had said as to the difficulty of such an operation, and Lord 
Brentford. Phineas was quick to observe that every male guest was in 
Parliament, and to tell himself that he would not have been there unless 
he also had had a seat. 
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“We are all here now,” said the Earl, ringing the bell. 

“T hope I’ve not kept you waiting,” said Phineas. 

“Not at all,” said Lady Laura. “I do not know why we are in such 
a hurry. And how many do you say it will be, Mr. Finn?” 

“ Seventeen, I suppose,” said Phineas. 

“More likely twenty-two,” said Mr. Bonteen. “There is Colcleugh 
so ill they can’t possibly bring him up, and young Rochester is at 
Vienna, and Gunning is sulking about something, and Moody has lost his 
eldest son. By George! they pressed him to come up, although Frank 
Moody won’t be buried till Friday.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Lord Brentford. 

“You ask some of the Carlton fellows, and they’ll own it.” 

“Tf I'd lost every relation I had in the world,” said Fitzgibbon, “ I’d 
vote on such a question as this. Staying away won’t bring poor Frank 
Moody back to life.” 

“But there’s a decency in these matters, is there not, Mr. Fitzgib- 
bon?” said Lady Laura. 

“TI thought they had thrown all that kind of thing overboard long 
ago,” said Miss Fitzgibbon. “It would be better that they should have 
no veil, than squabble about the thickness of it.” 

Then dinner was announced. The Earl walked off with Miss Fitz- 
gibbon, Barrington Erle took Mrs. Bonteen, and Mr. Fitzgibbon took 
Lady Laura. 

“T’ll bet four pounds to two it’s over nineteen,” said Mr. Bonteen, as 
he passed through the drawing-room door. The remark seemed to have 
been addressed to Mr. Kennedy, and Phineas therefore made no reply. 

“T daresay it will,” said Kennedy, “but I never bet.” 

“ But you vote,— sometimes, I hope,” said Bonteen. 

“ Sometimes,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

“T think he is the most odious man that ever I set my eyes on,” said 
Phineas to himself as he followed Mr. Kennedy into the dining-room. 
He had observed that Mr. Kennedy had been standing very near to 
Lady Laura in the drawing-room, and that Lady Laura had said a few 
words to him. He was more determined than ever that he would hate 
Mr. Kennedy, and would probably have been moody and unhappy 
throughout the whole dinner had not Lady Laura called him to a chair 
at her left hand. It was very generous of her; and the more so, as 
Mr. Kennedy had, in a half-hesitating manner, prepared to seat himself 
in that very place. As it was, Phineas and Mr. Kennedy were neigh- 
bours, but Phineas had the place of honour. 

“T suppose you will not speak during the debate?” said Lady Laura. 

“Who? I? Certainly not. In the first place, I could not get a 
hearing, and, in the next place, I should not think of commencing on 
such an occasion. I do not know that I shall ever speak at all.” 

“Indeed you will. You are just the sort of man who will succeed 
with the House. What I doubtis, whether you will do as well in office.” 

“T wish I might have the chance.” 

“Of course you can have the chance if you try for it. Beginning so 
early, and being on the right side,— and, if you will allow me to say so, 
among the right set,— there can be no doubt that you may take office 
if you will. But I am not sure that you will be tractable. You cannot 
begin, you know,.by being Prime Minister.” 
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“T have seen enough to realise that already,” said Phineas. 

“Tf you will only keep that little fact steadily before your eyes, there 
is nothing you may not reach in official life. But Pitt was Prime Min- 
ister at four-and-twenty, and that precedent has ruined half our young 
politicians.” 

“Tt has not affected me, Lady Laura.” 

“As far as I can see, there is no great difficulty in government. A 
man must learn to have words at command when he is upon his legs in 
the House of Commons, in the same way as he would if he were talking 
to his own servants. He must keep his temper ; and he must be very 
patient. As far as I have seen Cabinet Ministers, they are not more 
clever than other people.” 

“T think there are generally one or two men of ability in the Cabinet.” 

“Ves, of fair ability. Mr. Mildmay is a good specimen. There is 
not, and never was, anything brilliant in him. He is not eloquent, nor, 
as far as I am aware, did he ever create anything. But he has always 
been a steady, honest, persevering man, and circumstances have made 
politics come easy to him.” 

“Think of the momentous questions which he has been called upon 
to decide,” said Phineas. 

“Every question so handled by him has been decided rightly accord- 
ing to his own party, and wrongly according to the party opposite. A 
political leader is so sure of support and so sure of attack, that it is 
hardly necessary for him to be even anxious to be right. For the coun- 
try’s sake, he should have officials under him who know the routine of 
business.” 

“You think very badly then of politics as a profession.” 

“No; I think of them very highly. It must be better to deal with 
the repealing of laws than the defending of criminals. But all this is 
papa’s wisdom, not mine. Papa has never been in the Cabinet yet, and 
therefore of course he is a little caustic.” 

“T think he was quite right,” said Barrington Erle stoutly. He spoke 
so stoutly that everybody at the table listened to him. 

“TI don’t exactly see the necessity for such internecine war just at 
present,” said Lord Brentford. 

“I must say I do,” said the other. “Lord De Terrier took office 
knowing that he was in a minority. We had a fair majority of nearly 
thirty when he came in.” 

“Then how very soft you must have been to go out,” said Miss Fitz- 
gibbon. 

“Not in the least soft,” continued Barrington Erle. “We could not 
command our men, and were bound to go out. For aught we know, 
some score of them might have chosen to support Lord De Terrier, and 
then we should have owned ourselves beaten for the time.” 

“You were beaten,— hollow,” said Miss Fitzgibbon. 

“Then why did Lord De Terrier dissolve ?” 

“A Prime Minister is quite right to dissolve in such a position,” said 
Lord Brentford. “He must do so for the Queen’s sake. It is his only 
chance.” 

“Just so. It is, as you say, his only chance, and it is his right. His 
very possession of power will give him near a score of votes, and if he 
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thinks that he has a chance, let him try it. We maintain that he had 
no chance, and that he must have known that he had none ;— that if he 
could not get on with the late House, he certainly could not get on with 
a new House. We let him have his own way as far as we could in 
February. We had failed last summer, and if he could get along he 
was welcome. But he could not get along.” 

“T must say I think he was right to dissolve,” said Lady Laura. 

“And we are right to force the consequences upon him as quickly 
as we can. He practically lost nine seats by his dissolution. Look at 
Loughshane.” 

“Yes; look at Loughshane,” said Miss Fitzgibbon. “The country 
at any rate has gained something there.” 

“Tt’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good, Mr. Finn,” said the 
Earl. 

“What on earth is to become of poor George?” said Mr. Fitzgibbon, 
“T wonder whether any one knows where he is. George wasn’t a bad 
sort of fellow.” 

“ Roby used to think that he was a very bad fellow,” said Mr. Bonteen. 
“Roby used to swear that it was hopeless trying to catch him.” It may 
be as well to explain that Mr. Roby was a Conservative gentleman of 
great fame who had for years acted as Whip under Mr. Daubeny, and 
who now filled the high office of Patronage Secretary to the Treasury. 
“T believe in my heart,” continued Mr. Bonteen, “that Roby is rejoiced 
that poor George Morris should be out in the cold.” 

“Tf seats were halveable, he should share mine, for the sake of auld 
lang syne,” said Laurence Fitzgibbon. 

“But not to-morrow night,” said Barrington Erle; “the division to- 
morrow will be a thing not to be joked with. Upon my word I think 
they’re right about old Moody. All private considerations should give 
way. And as for Gunning, I’d have him up or I’d know the reason why.” 

“ And shall we have no defaulters, Barrington?” asked Lady Laura. 

“T’m not going to boast, but I don’t know of one for whom we need 
blush. Sir Everard Powell is so bad with gout that he can’t even bear 
any one to look at him, but Ratler says that he’ll bring him up.” Mr. 
Ratler was in those days the Whip on the liberal side of the House. 

“Unfortunate wretch!” said Miss Fitzgibbon. 

“The worst of it is that he screams in his paroxysms,” said Mr. 
Bonteen. 

“ And you mean to say that you'll take him into the lobby,” said 
Lady Laura. 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Barrington Erle. “Why not? He has no bus- 
iness with a seat if he can’t vote. But Sir Everard is a good man, and 
he’ll be there if laudanum and bath-chair make it possible.” 

The same kind of conversation went on during the whole of dinner, 
and became, if anything, more animated when the three ladies had left 
the room. Mr. Kennedy made but one remark, and then he observed 
that as far as he could see a majority of nineteen would be as servicea- 
ble as a majority of twenty. This he said in a very mild voice, and in 
a tone that was intended to be expressive of doubt ; but in spite of his 
humility Barrington Erle flew at him almost savagely,—as though a 
liberal member of the House of Commons was disgraced by so mean 
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a spirit ; and Phineas found himself despising the man for his want of 
zeal. 

“If we are to beat them, let us beat them well,” said Phineas. 

“Let there be no doubt about it,” said Barrington Erle. 

“T should like to see every man with a seat polled,” said Bonteen. 

“Poor Sir Everard!” said Lord Brentford. “It will kill him, no 
doubt, but I suppose the seat is safe.” 

“Oh, yes ; Llanwrwsth is quite safe,” said Barrington, in his eager- 
ness omitting to catch Lord Brentford’s grim joke. 

Phineas went up into the drawing-room for a few minutes after din- 
ner, and was eagerly desirous of saying a few more words,— he knew 
not what words,— to Lady Laura. Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Bonteen had 
left the dining-room first, and Phineas again found Mr. Kennedy stand- 
ing close to Lady Laura’s shoulder. Could it be possible that there 
was anything in it?) Mr. Kennedy was an unmarried man, with an im- 
mense fortune, a magnificent place, a seat in Parliament, and was not 
perhaps above forty years of age. There could be no reason why he 
should not ask Lady Laura to be his wife,— except, indeed, that he did 
not seem to have sufficient words at command to ask anybody for any- 
thing. But could it be that such a woman as Lady Laura could accept 
such a man as Mr. Kennedy because of his wealth, and because of his 
fine place,—a man who had not a word to throw to a dog, who did not 
seem to be possessed of an idea, who hardly looked like a gentleman ; 
— so Phineas told himself. But in truth Mr. Kennedy, though he was 
a plain, unattractive man, with nothing in his personal appearance to 
call for remark, was not unlike a gentleman in his usual demeanour. 
Phineas himself, it may be here said, was six feet high, and very hand- 
some, with bright blue eyes, and brown wavy hair, and light silken 
beard. Mrs. Low had told her husband more than once that he was 
much too handsome to do any good. Mr. Low, however, had replied 
that young Finn had never shown himself to be conscious of his own 
personal advantages. “He’ll learn it soon enough,” said Mrs. Low. 
“Some woman will tell him, and then he’ll be spoilt.” I do not think 
that Phineas depended much as yet on his own good looks, but he 
felt that Mr. Kennedy ought to be despised by such a one as Lady 
Laura Standish, because his looks were not good. And she must de- 
spise him! It could not be that a woman so full of life should be will- 
ing to put up with a man who absolutely seemed to have no life within 
him. And yet why was he there, and why was he allowed to hang 
about just over her shoulders? Phineas Finn began to feel himself to 
be an injured man. 

But Lady Laura had the power of dispelling instantly this sense of 
injury. She had done it effectually in the dining-room by calling him 
to the seat by her side, to the express exclusion of the millionaire, and 
she did it again now by walking away from Mr. Kennedy to the spot on 
which Phineas had placed himself somewhat sulkily. 

“Of course you'll be at the club on Friday morning after the divi- 
sion,” she said. 

“ No doubt.” 

“When you leave it, come and tell me what are your impressions, and 
what you think of Mr. Daubeny’s speech. There'll be nothing done in 
the House before four, and you'll be able to run up to me.” 
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“Certainly I will.” 

“T have asked Mr. Kennedy to come, and Mr. Fitzgibbon. I am so 
anxious about it, that I want to hear what different people say. You 
know, perhaps, that papa is to be in the Cabinet if there’s a change.” 

“Ts he indeed ?” 

“Oh, yes ;— and you'll come up?” 

“Of course I will. Do you expect to hear much of an opinion from 
Mr. Kennedy ?” 

“Yes Ido. You don’t quite know Mr. Kennedy yet. And you must 
remember that he will say more to me than he will to you. He’s not 
quick, you know, as you are, and has no enthusiasm on any subject ;— 
but he has opinions, and sound opinions too. Phineas felt that Lady 
Laura was in a slight degree scolding him for the disrespectful manner 
in which he had spoken of Mr. Kennedy ; and he felt also that he had 
committed himself,— that he had shown himself to be sore, and that 
she had seen and understood his soreness. 

“The truth is I do not know him,” said he, trying to correct his 
blunder. 

“No ;—not as yet. But I hope that you may some day, as he is one 
of those men who are both useful and estimable.” 

“T do not know that I can use him,” said Phineas ; “ but, if you wish 
it, I will endeavour to esteem him.” 

“T wish you to do both ;—but that will all come in due time. I 
think it probable that in the early autumn there will be a great gather- 
ing of the real Whig Liberals at Loughlinter ;— of those, | mean, who 
have their heart in it, and are at the same time gentlemen. If it is so, 
I should be sorry that you should not be there. You need not mention 
it, but Mr. Kennedy has just said a word about it to papa, and a word 
from him always means so much! Well ;—good night ; and mind you 
come up on Friday. You are going to the club now, of course. I envy 
you men your clubs more than I do the House ;— though I feel that a 
woman’s life is only half a life, as she cannot have a seat in Parliament.” 

Then Phineas went away, and walked down to Pall Mall with Lau- 
rence Fitzgibbon. He would have preferred to take his walk alone, but 
he could not get rid of his affectionate countryman. He wanted to 
think over what had taken place during the evening ; and, indeed, he 
did so in spite of his friend’s conversation. Lady Laura, when she first 
saw him after his return to London, had told him how anxious her 
father was to congratulate him on his seat, but the Earl had not spoken 
a word to him on the subject. The Earl had been courteous, as hosts 
customarily are, but had been in no way specially kind to him. And 
then Mr. Kennedy! As to going to Loughlinter, he would not do such 
a thing,— not though the success of the liberal party were to depend 
on it. He declared to himself that there were some things which a 
man could not do. But although he was not altogether satisfied with 
what had occurred in Portman Square, he felt as he walked down arm- 
in-arm with Fitzgibbon that Mr. Low and Mr. Low’s counsels must be 
scattered to the winds. He had thrown the die in consenting to stand 
for Loughshane, and must stand the hazard of the cast. 

“ Bedad, Phin, my boy, I don’t think you're listening to me at all,” 
said Laurence Fitzgibbon. 
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“I’m listening to every word you say,” said Phineas. 

“ And if I have to go down to the ould country again this session, 
you'll go with me ?” 

“Tf I can I will.” 

“That’s my boy! And it’s I that hope you'll have the chance. 
What’s the good of turning these fellows out if one isn’t to get some- 
thing for one’s trouble?” 





CHAPTER VII. 


MR. AND MRS. BUNCE. 


Ir was three o’clock on the Thursday night before Mr. Daubeny’s 
speech was finished. I do not think that there was any truth in the 
allegation made at the time, that he continued on his legs an hour lon- 
ger than the necessities of his speech required, in order that five or six 
very ancient Whigs might be wearied out and shrink to their beds. Let 
a Whig have been ever so ancient and ever so weary, he would not have 
been allowed to depart from Westminster Hall that night. Sir Everard 
Powell was there in his bath-chair at twelve, with a doctor-on one side 
of him and a friend on the other, in some purlieu of the House, and 
did his duty like a fine old Briton as he was. That speech of Mr. 
Daubeny’s will never be forgotten by any one who heard it. Its studied 
bitterness had perhaps never been equalled, and yet not a word was 
uttered for the saying of which he could be accused of going beyond 
the limits of parliamentary antagonism. It is true that personalities 
could not have been closer, that accusations of political dishonesty and 
of almost worse than political cowardice and falsehood could not have 
been clearer, that no words in the language could have attributed 
meaner motives or more unscrupulous conduct. But, nevertheless, 
Mr. Daubeny in all that he said was parliamentary, and showed himself 
to be a gladiator thoroughly well trained for the arena in which he had 
descended to the combat. His arrows were poisoned, and his lance 
was barbed, and his shot was heated red,— because such things are 
allowed. He did not poison his enemies’ wells or use Greek fire, be- 
cause those things are not allowed. He knew exactly the rules of the 
combat. Mr. Mildmay sat and heard him without once raising his hat 
from his brow, or speaking a word to his neighbour. Men on both sides 
of the House said that Mr. Mildmay suffered terribly ; but as Mr. 
Mildmay uttered no word of complaint to any one, and was quite ready 
to take Mr. Daubeny by the hand the next time they met in company, 
I do not know that any one was able to form a true idea of Mr. Mild- 
may’s feelings. Mr. Mildmay was an impassive man who rarely spoke 
of his own feelings, and no doubt sat with his hat low down over his 
eyes in order that no man might judge of them on that occasion by the 
impression on his features. “If he could have left off half an hour 
earlier it would have been perfect as an attack,” said Barrington Erle in 
criticising Mr. Daubeny’s speech, “but he allowed himself to sink into 
comparative weakness, and the glory of it was over before the end,”’— 
Then came the division. The Liberals had 333 votes to 314 for the 
Conservatives, and therefore counted a majority of 19. It was said 
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that so large a number of members had never before voted at any 
division. 

“T own I’m disappoined,” said Barrington Erle to Mr. Ratler. 

“T thought there would be twenty,” said Mr. Ratler. “I never went 
beyond that. I knew they would have old Moody up, but I thought 
Gunning would have been too hard for them.” 

“They say they’ve promised them both peerages.” 

“Yes ;—if they remain in. But they know they’re going out.” 

salt hey must go, with such a majority against them,” said Barrington 
Erle. 

“Of course they must,” said Mr. Ratler. “Lord De Terrier wants 
nothing better, but it is rather hard upon poor Daubeny. I never saw 
such an unfortunate old Tantalus.” 

“He gets a good drop of real water now and again, and I don’t pity 
him in the least. He’s clever of course, and has made his own way, 
but I’ve always a feeling that he has no business where he is. I sup- 
pose we shall know all about it at Brooks’s by one o’clock to-morrow.” 

Phineas, though it had been past five before he went to bed,—for 
there had been much triumphant talking to be done among liberal 
members after the division—was up at his breakfast at Mrs. Bunce’s 
lodgings by nine. There was a matter which he was called upon to 
settle immediately in which Mrs. Bunce herself was much interested, 
and respecting which he had promised to give an answer on this very 
morning. A set of very dingy chambers up two pairs of stairs at No. 
9g, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, to which Mr. Low had recommended him 
to transfer himself and all his belongings, were waiting his occupation, 
should he resolve upon occupying them. If he intended to commence 
operations as a barrister, it would be necessary that he should have 
chambers and a clerk: and before he had left Mr. Lowe’s house on 
Sunday evening he had almost given that gentleman authority to secure 
for him these rooms at No. 9. “Whether you remain in Parliament or 
no, you must make a beginning,” Mr. Low had said; “and how are 
you ever to pretend to begin if you don’t have chambers?” Mr. Low 
hoped that he might be able to wean Phineas away from his Parliament 
bauble ;—that he might induce the young barrister to give up his mad- 
ness, if not this session or the next, at any rate before a third year had 
commenced. Mr. Low was a persistent man, liking very much when 
he did like, and loving very strongly when he did love. He would 
have many a tug for Phineas Finn before he would allow that false 
Westminster Satan to carry off the prey as altogether his own. If he 
could only get Phineas into the dingy chambers he might do much! 

But Phineas had now become so imbued with the atmosphere of 
politics, had been so breathed upon by Lady Laura and Barrington 
Erle, that he could no longer endure the thought of any other life than 
that of a life spent among the lobbies. A desire to help to beat the 
Conservatives had fastened on his very soul, and almost made Mr. 
Low odious in his eyes. He was afraid of Mr. Low, and for the nonce 
would not go to him any more ;—but he must see the porter at Lincoln’s 
Inn, he must write a line to Mr. Low, and he must tell Mrs. Bunce 
that for the present he would still keep on her rooms. His letter to 
Mr. Low was as follows :— 
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“ Great Marlborough Street, May, 186—. 





“My DEAR Low, 


“T have made up my mind against taking the chambers, and am now off to 
the Inn to say that I shall not want them. Of course, I know what you will think of 
me, and it is very grievous to me to have to bear the hard judgment of a man whose 
opinion I value so highly ; but, in the teeth of your terribly strong arguments, I think 
that there is something to be said on my side of the question. ‘This seat in Parlia- 
ment has come in my way by chance, and I think it would be pusillanimous in me to 
reject it, feeling, as I do, that a seat in Parliament confers very great honour. I am, 
too, very fond of politics, and regard legislation as the finest profession going. Had 
I any one dependent on me, I probably might not be justified in following the bent of 
my inclination. But I am all alone in the world, and therefore have a right to make 
the attempt. If, after a trial of one or two sessions, I should fail in that which I am 
attempting, it will not even then be too late to go back to the better way. I can as- 
sure you that at any rate it is not my intention to be idle. 

“T know very well how you will fret and fume over what I say, and how utterly I 
shall fail in bringing you round to my way of thinking ; but as I must write to tell you 
of my decision, I cannot refrain from defending myself to the best of my ability. 

“Yours always faithfully, 
“PHINEAS FINN.” 


Mr. Low received this letter at his chambers, and when he had read 
it, he simply pressed his lips closely together, placed the sheet of paper 
back in its envelope, and put it into a drawer at his left hand. Hav- 
ing done this, he went on with what work he had before him, as though 
his friend’s decision were a matter of no consequence to him. As far 
as he was concerned the thing was done, and there should be an end 
of it. So he told himself ; but nevertheless, his mind was full of it all 
day ; and, though he wrote not a word of answer to Phineas, he made 
a reply within his own mind to every one of the arguments used in the 
letter. “Great honours! How can there be honour in what comes, as 
he says, by chance? He hasn’t sense enough to understand that the 
honour comes from the mode of winning it, and from the mode of wear- 
ing it ; and that the very fact of his being member for Loughshane at 
this instant simply proves that Loughshane should have had no privi- 
lege to return a member! No one dependent on him! Are not his 
father and his mother and his sisters dependent on him as long as he 
must eat their bread till he can earn bread of hisown? He will never 
earn bread of his own. He will always be eating bread that others 
have earned.” In this way, before the day was over, Mr. Low became 
very angry, and swore to himself that he would have nothing more to 
say to Phineas Finn. But yet he found himself creating plans for en- 
countering and conquering the parliamentary fiend who was at present 
so cruelly potent with his pupil. It was not till the third evening that 
he told his wife that Finn had made up his mind not to take chambers. 
“Then I would have nothing more to say to him,” said Mrs. Low, sav- 
agely. “For the present I can have nothing more to say to him.” 
“ But neither now nor ever,” said Mrs. Low, with great emphasis ; “he 
has been false to you.” “ No,” said Mr. Low, who was a man thor- 
oughly and thoughtfully just at all points; “he has not been false to 
me. He has always meant what he has said, when he was saying it. 
But he is weak and blind, and flies like a moth to the candle; one 
pities the poor moth, and would save him a stump of his wing if it be 
possible.” 


——— 
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Phineas, when he had written his letter to Mr. Low, started off for 
Lincoln’s Inn, making his way through the well-known dreary streets 
of Soho, and through St. Giles’s to Long Acre. He knew every corner 
well, for he had walked the same road almost daily for the last three 
years. He had conceived a liking for the route, which he might easily 
have changed without much addition to the distance, by passing through 
Oxford Street and Holborn ; but there was an air of business on which 
he prided himself in going by the most direct passage, and he declared 
to himself very often that things dreary and dingy to the eye might be 
good in themselves. Lincoln’s Inn itself is dingy, and the Law Courts 
therein are perhaps the meanest in which Equity ever disclosed her- 
self. Mr. Low’s three rooms in the Old Square, each of them brown 
with the binding of law books and with the dust collected en law pa- 
pers, and with furniture that had been brown always, and had become 
browner with years, were perhaps as unattractive to the eye of a young 
pupil as any rooms which were ever entered. And the study of the 
Chancery law itself is not an alluring pursuit till the mind has come to 
have some insight into the beauty of its u!timate object. Phineas, dur- 
ing his three years’ course of reasoning on these things, had taught 
himself to believe that things ugly on the outside might be very beau- 
tiful within ; and had therefore come to prefer crossing Poland Street 
and Soho Square, and so continuing his travels by the Seven Dials and 
Long Acre. His morning walk was of a piece with his morning studies, 
and he took pleasure in the gloom of both. But now the taste of 
his palate had been already changed by the glare of the lamps in and 
about palatial Westminster, and he found that St. Giles’s was disagreea- 
ble. The ways about Pall Mall and across the Park to Parliament 
Street, or to the Treasury, were much pleasanter, and the new offices in 
Downing Street, already half built, absorbed all that interest which he 
had hitherto been able to take in the suggested but uncommenced erec- 
tion of new Law Courts in the neighbourhood of Lincoln’s Inn. As he 
made his way to the porter’s lodge under the great gateway of Lincoln’s 
Inn, he told himself that he was glad that he had escaped, at any rate 
for a while, from a life so dull and dreary. If he could only sit in 
chambers at the Treasury instead of chambers in that old court, how 
much pleasanter it would be! After all, as regarded that question of 
income, it might well be that the Treasury chambers should be the 
more remunerative, and the more quickly remunerative, of the two. 
And, as he thought, Lady Laura might be compatible with the Treasury 
chambers and Parliament, but could not possibly be made compati- 
ble with Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 

But nevertheless there came upon him a feeling of sorrow when the 
old man at the Lodge seemed to be rather glad than otherwise that le 
did not want the chambers. “Then Mr. Green can have them,” said 
the porter ; “that ’ll be good news for Mr. Green. I don’t know what 
the gen’lemen ‘ll do for chambers if things goes on as they’re going.” 
Mr. Green was welcome to the chambers as far as Phineas was con- 
cerned ; but Phineas felt nevertheless a certain amount of regret that 
he should have been compelled to abandon a thing which was regarded 
both by the porter and by Mr. Green as being so desirable. He had 
however written his letter to Mr. Low, and made his promise to Bar- 
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rington Erle, and was bound to Lady Laura Standish ; and he walked 
out through the old gateway into Chancery Lane, resolving that he 
would not even visit Lincoln’s Inn again for a year. ‘There were cer- 
tain books,—law books,—which he would read at such intervals of 
leisure as politics might give him ; but within the precincts of the Inns 
of Court he would not again put his foot for twelve months, let learned 
pundits of the law,—such, for instance, as Mr. and Mrs. Low,—say 
what they might. 

He had told Mrs. Bunce, before he left his home after breakfast, that 
he should for the present remain under her roof. She had been much 
gratified, not simply because lodgings in Great Marlborough Street are 
less readily let than chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, but also because it was 
a great honour to her to have a member of Parliament in her house. 
Members of Parliament are not so common about Oxford Street as they 
are in the neighbourhood of Pall Mall and St. James’s Square. But 
Mr. Bunce, when he came to his dinner, did not join as heartily as he 
should have done in his wife’s rejoicing. Mr. Bunce was in the employ- 
ment of certain copying law-stationers in Carey Street, and had a strong 
belief in the law as a profession ; but he had none whatever in the 
House of Commons. “And he’s given up going into chambers?” said 
Mr. Bunce to his wife. 

“ Given it up altogether for the present,” said Mrs. Bunce. 

“ And he don’t mean to have no clerk?” said Mr. Bunce. 

“ Not unless :t is for his Parliament work.” 

“ There ain’t no clerks wanted for that, and what’s worse, there ain’t 
no fees to pay ’-m. I'll tell you what it is, Jane ;—if you don’t look 
sharp there wou't be nothing to pay you before long.” 

“ And he in Parliament, Jacob !” 

“ There ain’t no salary for being in Parliament. There are scores of 
them Parliament gents ain’t got so much as’ll pay their dinners for ’em. 
And then if anybody does trust ’em, there’s no getting at ’em to make 
em pay as there is at other folk.” 

“ T don’t know that our Mr. Phineas will ever be like that, Jacob.” 

“That’s gammon, Jane. That’s the way as women gets themselves 
took in always. Our Mr. Phineas! Why should our Mr. Phineas be 
better than anybody else ?” 

“ He’s always acted handsome, Jacob.” 

“ There was one time he couldn’t pay his lodgings for wellnigh nine 
months, till his governor come down with the money. I don’t know 
whether that was handsome. It knocked me about terrible, I know.” 

“ He always meant honest, Jacob.” 

“T don’t know that I care much for a man’s meaning when he runs 
short of money. How is he going to see his way, with his seat in Par- 
liament, and this giving up of his profession? He owes us near a 
quarter now.” 

“ He paid me two months this morning, Jacob; so he don’t owe a 
farthing.” 

“Very well ;— so much the better for us. I shall just have a few 
words with Mr. Low, and see what he says to it. For myself I don’t 
think half so much of Parliament folk as some do. They’re for prom- 
ising everything before they’s elected ; but not one in twenty of ’em is 
as good as his word when he gets there.” 
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Mr. Bunce was a copying journeyman, who spent ten hours a day in 
Carey Street with a pen between his fingers ; and after that he would 
often spend two or three hours of the night with a pen between his 
fingers in Marlborough Street. He was a thoroughly hard-working 
man, doing pretty well in the world, for he had a good house over his 
head, and always could find raiment and bread for his wife and eight 
children ; but, nevertheless, he was an unhappy man because he suf- 
fered from political grievances, or, I should more correctly say, that his 
grievances were semi-political and semi-social. He had no vote, not 
being himself the tenant of the house in Great Marlborough Street. 
The tenant was a tailor who occupied the shop, whereas Bunce oc- 
cupied the whole of the remainder of the premises. He was a lodger, 
and lodgers were not as yet trusted with the franchise. And he had 
ideas, which he himself admitted to be very raw, as to the injustice of 
the manner in which he was paid for his work. So much a folio, with- 
out reference to the way in which his work was done, without regard to 
the success of his work, with no questions asked of himself, was, as he 
thought, no proper way of remunerating a man for his labours. He 
had long since joined a Trade Union, and for two years past had paid 
a subscription of a shilling a week towards its funds. He longed to be 
doing some battle against his superiors, and to be putting himself in 
opposition to his employers ;—not that he objected personally to 
Messrs. Foolscap, Margin, and Vellum, who always made much of him 
as a useful man ;— but because some such antagonism would be manly, 
and the fighting of some battle would be the right thing todo. “If 
Labour don’t mean to go to the wall himself,” Bunce would say to his 
wife, “ Labour must look alive, and put somebody else there.” 

Mrs. Bunce was a comfortable motherly woman, who loved her hus- 
band but hated politics. As he had an aversion to his superiors in the 
world because they were superiors, so had she a liking for them for the 
same reason. She despised people poorer than herself, and thought it 
a fair subject for boasting that her children always had meat for dinner. 
If it was ever so small a morsel, she took care that they had it, in order 
that the boast might be maintained. The world had once or twice been 
almost too much for her,—when, for instance, her husband had been 
ill; and again, to tell the truth, for the last three months of that long 
period in which Phineas had omitted to pay his bills ; but she had kept 
a fine brave heart during those troubles, and could honestly swear that 
the children always had a bit of meat, though she herself had been oc- 
casionally without it for days together. At such times she would be 
more than ordinarily meek to Mr. Margin, and especially courteous to 
the old lady who lodged in her first-floor drawing-room,—for Phineas 
lived up two pair of stairs,—and she would excuse such servility by 
declaring that there was no knowing how soon she might want assist- 
ance. But her husband, in such emergencies, would become furious 
and quarrelsome, and would declare that Labour was going to the wall, 
and that something very strong must be done at once. That shilling which 
Bunce paid weekly to the Union she regarded as being absolutely 
thrown away,—as much so as though he cast it weekly into the Thames. 
And she had told him so, over and over again, making heart-piercing 
allusions to the eight children and to the bit of meat. He would 
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always endeavour to explain to her that there was no other way under 
the sun for keeping Labour from being sent to the wall ;— but he would 
do so hopelessly and altogether ineffectually, and she had come to re- 
gard him as a lunatic to the extent of that one weekly shilling. 

She had a woman’s instinctive partiality for comeliness in a man, and 
was very fond of Phineas Finn because he was handsome. And now 
she was very proud of him because he was a member of Parliament. 
She had heard,—from her husband, who had told her the fact with 
much disgust,— that the sons of Dukes and Earls go into Parliament, 
and she liked to think that the fine young man to whom she talked 
more or less every day should sit with the sons of Dukes and Earls. 
When Phineas had really brought distress upon her by owing her some 
thirty or forty pounds, she could never bring herself to be angry with 
him,— because he was handsome and because he dined out with Lords. 
And she had triumphed greatly over her husband, who had desired to 
be severe upon his aristocratic debtor, when the money had all been 
paid in a lump. 

“T don’t know that he’s any great catch,” Bunce had said, when the 
prospect of their lodger’s departure had been debated between them. 

“ Jacob,” said his wife, “I don’t think you feel it when you’ve got 
people respectable about you.” 

“The only respectable man I know,” said Jacob, “is the man as 
earns his bread ; and Mr. Finn, as I take it, is a long way from that 
yet.” 

. Phineas returned to his lodgings before he went down to his club, 
and again told Mrs. Bunce that he had altogether nade up his mind 
about the chambers. “If you’ll keep me I shall stay here for the first 
session I daresay.” 

“Of course we shall be only too proud, Mr. Finn ; and though it 
mayn’t perhaps be quite the place for a member of Parliament x 

“ But I think it is quite the place.” 

“It’s very good of you to say so, Mr. Finn, and we’ll do our very 
best to make you comfortable. Respectable we are, I may say ; and 
though Bunce is a bit rough sometimes Pe 

“ Never to me, Mrs. Bunce.” 

“ But he is rough,— and silly, too, with his radical nonsense, paying 
a shilling a week to a nasty Union just for nothing. Still he means 
well, and there ain’t a man who works harder for his wife and children ; 
—that I will say of him. And if he do talk politics a 

“ But I like a man to talk politics, Mrs. Bunce.” 

“ For a gentleman in Parliament of course it’s proper ; but I never 
could see what good it could do to a law-stationer : and when he talks 
of Labour going to the wall, I always ask him whether he didn’t get 
his wages regular last Saturday. But, Mr. Finn, when a man as is a 
journeyman has took up politics and joined a Trade Union, he ain’t no 
better than a milestone for his wife to take and talk to him.” 

After that Phineas went down to the Reform Club, and made one of 
those who were buzzing there in little crowds and uttering their prophe- 
cies as to future events. Lord De Terrier was to go out. That was 
certain. Whether Mr. Mildmay was to come in was uncertain. That 
he would go to Windsor to-morrow morning was not to be doubted ; 
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but it was thought very probable that he might plead his age, and de- 
cline to undertake the responsibility of forming a Ministry. 

“ And what then?” said Phineas to his friend Fitzgibbon. 

“ Why, then there will be a choice out of three. ‘There is the Duke, 
who is the most incompetent man in England ; there is Monk, who is 
the most unfit ; and there is Gresham, who is the most unpopular. I 
can’t conceive it possible to find a worse Prime Minister than either of 
the three ;— but the country affords no other.” 

“ And which would Mildmay name ?” 

“ All of them,—one after the other, so as to make the embarrass- 
ment the greater.” That was Mr. Fitzgibbon’s description of the 
crisis ; but then it was understood that Mr. Fitzgibbon was given to 


romancing. 
(To be continued.) 








The Round Table. 
DEMOCRACY, CARLYLE, AND WHITMAN. 





Some people admire Thomas Carlyle ; others, Walt Whitman. Each 
of them is a man of ability, but neither is intelligible to a majority of 
his admirers. Perhaps that is their precise charm, for in this day of 
general but superficial education, of much reading and little knowledge, 
of infinite speech and finite thought, the “average man” (zvéde Whitman) 
is apt to believe in the wisdom of what he cannot understand. ‘Thous- 
ands sit at Carlyle’s feet, like heathen in “express savagery” before 
their idol, gazing at his grotesqueness and straining their ears to catch 
a tone for their hearts. But he is one of those who do not care to be 
understood. If he did, he would change his style and write English. 
No doubt he would be affronted if he thought the “average man ” could 
understand him. He is a believer in tyrants and ruffians, in coarse 
fellows like Frederick William, or in ambitious, cold-blooded heroes 
like his illustrious successor. His faith is in the governor, not the gov- 
erned ; kings, not subjects. His creed is, that out of the millions who 
constitute a nation there must be one divinely appointed, with strength 
and will to put bit and curb upon his fellow-beings ; a keeper with hot 
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iron whip or other instrument of torture needful, or supposed to be 
needful, to maintain subjection. He has no idea of a people putting 
bit and curb upon themselves in any degree. Willing obedience, a pop- 
ular sense of order, has not place in his theory. Mastership, repres- 


~ sion, paternal meddling, the decision of matters by one for many, a 


giant manipulating and casting about the human animalculz he has for 
subjects — that is the sum of his system of government. 

Mr. Whitman maintains a different attitude. He goes to the other 
extreme. He has been eulogized as the poet of “ naturalness ” because 
(we think) he has said things in print which most men would be ashamed 
to say—has a tendency which is generally deemed morbid nastiness 
—a lusty, animal way of deifying goodness, and sentimentalizing ma- 
terialism not with the elegance which characterizes, and in part con- 
ceals, the maudlin lust of the Zaus Veneris, but with the directness of a 
brute whom reason has not taught to be ashamed of what humanity 
covers with secrecy. We observe, too, that he is very dogmatical in his 
method of expression, and has no mercy for the other workers of liter- 
ature in the country — acknowledges no fellowship with them — “pooh- 
poohs ” them as “ genteel little creatures,” and speaks of “ that perpet- 
ual, pistareen, pasteboard work, American art, American opera, drama, 
taste, verse.” He demands a man “untouchable by any canons of reli- 
gion, politics, or what is called modesty or art.” You see in this ex- 
pression the character of the mind of the man. He smites the world 
fair in the face upon that point of “modesty.” He asserts himself val- 
iantly, sweepingly, at the expense of all others in the literary field. To 
some this will seem very bold and brave, and they will think of ele- 
phants crushing jungles, and lions catching gnats ; but are Bryant, Hal- 
leck, Longfellow, Cooper, Hawthorne, Irving, Whittier, and the thous- 
and other worthies and immortals of our literature “ genteel little crea- 
tures ;” are their productions “perpetual, pistareen, pasteboard works”? 
To ask the question is to answer it; and to answer more, or, rather, to 
reveal more — for it reveals what a mouthing, impotent creature is this 
Walt Whitman, impotent to grime and smirch and belittle the grand 
monument these men have reared to their country’s genius. In this 
scornful bray against American authors, in this coarse assumption of 
superiority over so much of genius, in this pretence of an affluence of 
philosophy which can and must sneer at what the rest of the world 
deems great and beneficent achievements, he throws down a gage of bat- 
tle which justifies plain speaking of himself in his relations to the public. 

It is a singular fact that Carlyle and Whitman are brought into a sort 
of opposition by the latter’s article on Democracy in The Galaxy— 
singular because in the entire field of English literature there are no 
two writers more marked by the same characteristics, or who would 
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have been so alike in thought as they would have been under the same 
training, in the same state of society. Change their places of birth and 
abode, and you would have Carlyle a foaming demagogue in America, 
humoring the very madness of democracy, and Whitman a flunky to 
divine right in England, bowing and cringing before every strong- 
handed, “ divinely-appointed” ruffian who tortured the people most 
and put his foot heaviest upon their necks. Accidents are so powerful 
i in forming opinions that men are entitled to little praise, deserve little 
censure, for what they believe —rather to encouragement when right, 
and to pity and persuasion when wrong, than to praise or censure. As 
for the rest, we may thank God that every man who reasons falsely or 
foolishly in print or speech is not a pickpocket to depredate upon 
society, or a lunatic to be a burden to it ; that so burly, vigorous, full- 
blooded specimens of the animal man as Carlyle and Whitman fetter 
themselves with type, and confine their predatory instincts to outcries 
against “ dry-as-dusts,” and “ genteel little creatures.” 
Another singular fact connected with this opposition of these two 
! literary nondescripts — a fact in addition to their mental similarities 
| and their general warfare against other littérateurs —is the unconscious 
homage Whitman pays to Carlyle by a servile and not altogether un- 
successful imitation of his style of composition —the turgid, diffuse, 
| tautological manner of men, who think at their pens’ points, embody- 
j ing thoughts which are vague and undigested, requiring patches and 
after-daubs and dashes, while not arraying themselves clearly and pre- 
i cisely upon the page. There are people who recognize in this hurried 
it jingle of words, this hotch-potch of expression, the efforts of minds 
whose thoughts surge and beat against their poor physical boundaries, 
struggle in vain for full outlet. We must dissent from this, dub it non- 
i, sense, and assert that there is no thought worth uttering which is not 
coined cleanly and brightly before it reaches the pen or informs the 
tongue. Take this expression of Whitman from his article on Democ- 
racy and see what antics this sentimental, surging, and beating business 
(which in good English is really slipshod and careless writing) cuts be- 
fore “high heaven”: 





cross, through all rich and luxuriant forms, but stern and exclusive, of the sole idea of 
the states, belonging here alone.” 


No doubt this means something, but why subject poor humanity to 
the chance work of discovering what ? 

That Mr. Carlyle is hostile to a democratic form of government is 
inevitable sequence of his mania for man-worship — his toadying genu- 
flections at the shrine of the particular ruffian he selects to admire. He 
is a non-executive man to the last degree ; blind, as all his writings 


i “The literature of these states, a new projection, when it comes, must be born out- 
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prove, to the true meaning of human life ; ignorant, in spite of his 
clamor against shams and his protestations in behalf of fact, of the 
motives, necessities, and passions of his race. He is so dazzled by 
crowned despotism that he cannot help feeling a flunkyism for it ; and 
this feeling so irritates his pride and self-respect that he consciously or 
unconsciously (no matter which) atones for it by a vulgar flippancy and 
familiarity in his treatment of his heroes. He gazes out of his life of 
study upon a world which is all confusion to him, a chaos, needing 
power creation to reduce it to order ; force is his panacea, the brute 
force of bayonets, executions, and Bastille—the martinet rule of 
Frederick William. * * * Shall we add that he is the captive and 
prey, the open-eyed, awe-struck worshipper, the blatant eulogist and 
apologist of tyrants? Tobe this is a necessity of his mind, of the con- 
dition to which his life’s accidents have reduced his mind ; and, as the 
instincts of the age are opposed to all he admires and all he deems 
necessary for man’s repression, he tries to grope centuries backward, 
and with puny hands (puny against the world’s millions in their strength) 
tugs in the vain effort to restore to health and vigor the one idea, the 
barbaric hero-worship, the idea of cages with akeeper. In this regard, 
Mr. Whitman is his superior. He believes in what he styles “ the 
average man,” which we suppose means man generally ; which is a 
good and proper belief for him and for all of us, inasmuch as he and 
we are men. By substituting “ man generally” for “ average man” we 
do not mean a pure democracy in the United States, an unlimited, 
irresponsible, ungoverned mob of any nature. We scout the idea of 
pure democracy in government for this land of varied resources and 
grand distances. We cling to the old idea of the constitution of a 
modified democracy, acting through representation and expressing its 
will by written constitutions. We hold that the vast majority of man- 
kind are honest, entitled to personal liberty, capable of maintaining 
free forms of government, of imposing restraints in behalf of good order 
upon themselves, and of observing those restraints. We advance as a 
cardinal principle, vital to human happiness, not to be repressed by 
Carlyle’s one-man idea nor lacquered by the thin japan of Whitman’s 
sentimentalism, that the people are of more importance than rulers, 
under whatever name, and that the governed are the only significance 
of government. A child may be excused for inverting this significance, 
for seeing in a nation so many servants of a king, in great events only 
the opportunities of great men, and in society a mob given to low and 
sordid pursuits, requiring ceaseless repressions ; but a philosopher — 
a Carlyle — cannot be excused. The paternal system is, in these days 
of crowded populations, of large properties, and varied industries, an 
impossible system ; for in some way the voice of great interests will be 
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heard, and even the Napoleons of the earth must consult the Bourse 
and stop the mouth of the “ dangerous classes.” It may sound philoso- 
phical to wave off millions of human beings by saying that they “ are 
ardent only in pursuits that are sensuous and beaverish,” or to dispose 
of them and all their affairs by the clamor of the word “ Democracy.” 
All this is unsatisfactory and does not advance any question of human 
progress or necessity. Democracy is not a universal panacea, nor are 
the pursuits of the majority of men “sensuous and beaverish.” There 
are necessities (indeed, the majority of necessities) which no govern- 
mental system can minister to, and the precise fault both of Carlyle and 
Whitman is that their ideas of what is best for the race are all mingled 
with and dependent on the form of government. To say that des- 
potism is happiness, is to make the people slaves. To say that democ- 
racy is the sum of all human progress, is to bring them to the same 
condition. Both of these theories imply a large and constant support 
from the machinery which governs the state, and cause men to expect 
from a principle what can only be wrested from exertion. 

Our difficulty with Mr. Whitman is that he ascribes too much to de- 
mocracy — is too certain of its permanence. In this regard he partici- 
pates in a national error which, as the assumed philosopher of the 
nation, cannot be excused in him. Indeed, we see by his article in 
The Galaxy that he has thought only superficially upon the subject, and 
takes for granted everything which is in doubt. He prophecies and 
does not reason. He sings a song instead of publishing an argument. 
Of what harm these prophecies, this song? Why not allow their bla- 
tant boasting and unreasoning assertion to fill what ears and wander 
into what space of mind they can? Why not? Because they are a 
huge expression of a national folly and vice ; because this leviathan 
disports himself vicariously in the ludicrous attitudes of our people’s 
weakness, and shrieks forth the utopian cant which has nearly led the 
republic to bankruptcy and ruin ; because he epitomizes, as it were, the 
spirit which has made us vain, over-confident, and has torn us into fac- 
tions, deluging the land with fratricidal blood. No doubt the mass of 
the governed may take such part in the government as will ensure re- 
sponsibility of the government agents, and, no doubt, a nation consti- 
tuted upon this basis may be happier and freer than one constituted 
upon the paternal system ; their personal liberty will be more secure, 
for it is in that respect that the free formula will be most permanent 
and efficacious. For property is as secure in France, Austria, or 
England as it is in this country. Vices of administration may affect 
pecuniary interests everywhere ; but in this age it is well understood 
that the prosperity of the subject is the prosperity of the ruler. 














Tinsleys’ Magazine. 


IRELAND FOR THE IRISH. 


BY AN AMERICAN FENIAN, 


[There is no doubt about the doxa fides of this Article. It is written, as it purports to be, by an 
American Citizen, and a leading member of the Fenian brotherhood. It would be absurd for the 
Conductor of this Magazine to disavow participation in the sentiments of the writer; he hopes that 
the public have known him too long and too well to require any such assurance. But, while Fenian- 
ism is the alarmist topic of the day, no one knows the exact meaning of the parrot-cry which everyone 
is repeating ; and as Fenian Literature is not to be found in English society, it may be well to learn, 
from authentic sources, the wishes, hopes, and machinations of the Brotherhood—Epmunp YaTEs, 
Ed. of Tinsleys’ Mag.) 


Ir is very singular that Englishmen cannot be induced to listen to 
reason in regard to Ireland. Your journals are continually discussing 
the Irish question, and your public men are constantly talking about it ; 
but they base their discussions upon totally wrong premises, and they 
talk about it without at all understanding the fundamental facts of the 
case. The result is, that all the articles in the papers and all the 
speeches in and out of Parliament, amount to nothing, and Ireland is 
now more than ever a sharp thorn in the side of self-complacent John 
Bull. 

After so many years of failure, one would suppose that Englishmen 
would begin to doubt the infallibility of their own views ; and feel dis- 
posed to hear and consider the Irish side of the Irish question. ‘Though 
impetuous, the Irish are the most reasonable people in the world ; they 


are rash, but never illogical ; they are always ready to give a reason for. 


the faith that is in them, and wherever they have been allowed to pre- 
sent their arguments fairly they have made converts to the Irish cause, 
as, for example, in France and in the United States. But in England 
no one is permitted to argue the question except from an English stand- 
point. It is not too much to say that the whole press is closed against 
patriotic Irishmen, and that any attempt to hold a public meeting with 
patriotic Irish speakers would be suppressed by the police, and the par- 
ticipants held as traitors. Occasionally a journal, like the Pad/-Mall 
Gazette, affects to give its readers what it calls the Fenian view of the 
Irish question ; but it only sets up a few theories in order to knock them 
down again, like a child playing with ninepins. Sometimes, also, pub- 
lic men, like John Bright, admit the justice of the discontent in Ireland, 
and demand reforms in the suffrage, in the tenant laws, and in the 
Church establishment; but these reformers do not comprehend the 
Irish people, or they would as soon think of curing a cholera patient 
with a bread-pill. The Irish in America do not suffer from your bad 
laws and your Established Church ; many thousands of them left 
Ireland when they were mere children, or have been born in the 
United States ; but do they hate England any the less? Would any 
reform, short of the one great reform they demand, and will yet achieve, 
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settle the Irish question for them? Neither will the Irish who remain 
in Ireland be any more contented with English rule, legislate and reform 
as you may. 

In consequence of this British ignorance and refusal to be instructed 
by Irishmen, all your endeavours to manage Ireland utterly fail. Since 
you do not understand the disease, how can you suggest the remedy? 
A man who hangs his hat over the end of his telescope before looking 
at the stars may make some very curious observations as to the state of 
the heavens, but he can hardly be considered a reliable astronomer, and 
calculations based upon his reports can scarcely be regarded as accu- 
rate. But that is precisely what John Bull does when he condescends 
to examine Irish affairs. He takes out his telescope, points it towards 
Ireland, claps a hat full of prejudices over the end of it, looks gravely 
through, and then proceeds to theorise and to legislate upon the condi- 
tion of his own hat-lining, having never seen the real Ireland at all. 
No wonder, then, that all your efforts to regulate the Irish question are 
so wide of the mark; but it is wonderful that you will persist in refus- 
ing to listen to the only class of persons who can give you genuine 
information, and that you will persist in believing that Englishmen alone 
can correctly state the views, the aspirations, and the designs of Irish- 
men. It has occurred to me, however, that this new Magazine, which 
seems to have more enterprise than most of its contemporaries, may 
also have more fairness ; and that its Conductor, remembering that the 
Irish question is still the topic of the day, and that it equally interests 
his American and English readers, may have pluck enough to publish 
an article giving the true Fenian view of the situation. If so, here it 
is ; and if not, let this pile of paper go to the back of the fire, where 
many a better communication has been consigned by stupid English 
editors. 

The first radical error in regard to Ireland is to believe that the Irish 
people will be contented with anything less than complete independ- 
ence of England ; the second radical error is to believe that they have 
no chance of securing their independence. From these two errors all 
others grow. Good English laws, good English government, good 
English reforms for Ireland, are all very well in their way ; but they do 
not touch the Irish question any more than good Austrian laws, good 
Austrian government, good Austrian reforms touched the Italian ques- 
tion. It is so very difficult for you to understand that the Irish people 
want to be rid of England altogether ; that they would rather have bad 
laws of their own making than good ones of yours ; that they would 
rather be badly governed by themselves than well governed by you; 
and that no possible reforms, even though they were Utopian in their 
blessings, would be acceptable to the Irish people, so long as they had 
that hated word ‘English’ affixed to them? Why, for the last half hun- 
dred years you have been improving your treatment of Ireland, and it 
is undeniable that many of the worst evils which formerly afflicted her 
unhappy people have been removed ; but yet the Fenian uprising of 
1866-7 has been more powerful than any which have preceded it, and 
is still vital, dangerous, and deadly. Is this the result of your better 
laws, your improved legislation, your kind reforms? Hundreds of 
thousands of people have emigrated from Ireland ; the population, 
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thus thinned out, is better provided for than ever before ; the island is, 
on the whole, much more prosperous ; but still the hatred to England is 
as deep, the disposition to conspiracies as prevalent, and the desire for 
independence as heartfelt, as in the bad old days, while the number 
and the power of the conspirators have actually increased, and they 
have been able to carry the war into the cities of England, threaten 
armories, release prisoners, and keep the whole country under arms. 
Past reforms have not settled the Irish question, and future reforms will 
not be any more effective. 

And here let me notice one of the glaring inconsistencies of English- 
men. Not only do you refuse to acknowledge the existence of this 
national spirit of independence among Irishmen, but you say that, if it 
do exist, it is detestable, rebellious, and ought to be ‘trampled out.’ It 
is the very same spirit you admire so much in the Hungarians who re- 
fused to be merged into Austria, and in the Poles who would not sub- 
mit to Russia. Anywhere on the face of the earth, except in Ireland, 
a brave people struggling for freedom are sure of English sympathy. 
Selfishness blinds you to virtues which would otherwise command your 
respect. When the American Colonies demanded their independence 
in 1776, you could see nothing reasonable in the project, nothing heroic 
in their resistance to your arms ; and you regarded the colonists as 
rebels and traitors until they had fought themselves free from England 
for ever ; but when, in 1861, the Southern States rebelled against the 
American Government, you could find no terms warm enough to praise 
the courage and the patriotism of the Confederates. The natives of 
India who rose in revolt against your foreign rule were, in your opinion, 
infamous wretches, who deserved to be blown from cannons’ mouths ; 
but when the Greeks and the Cretans rise against the foreign rule of 
the Turks, they find England ready to cheer and help them. What 
black demigods were those West Indians who threw off the yoke of 
France, and what black scoundrels were those men of Jamaica, who 
conspired, under Gordon, against the yoke of England! You seem to 
have adopted a pair of axioms to the effect that all rebels against 
other governments are patriots to be eulogised, and all patriots who 
oppose the English Government are rebels to be punished. The Irish 
accept neither of these as true. 

If anywhere else than in your own case you could see Ireland held in 
bondage by an alien power like England, you would confess her con- 
duct to be one of the most sublime spectacles ever witnessed by mortal 
eyes. This little Irish nation has been a long while in chains, but 
usage has not made the chains less galling. Her ruler has neither 
been able to cow her by cruelty, nor to seduce her by kindness. Re- 
peatedly, and with undaunted vigor, her people have renewed their 
efforts to be free. Thousands of them have crossed the ocean, exiles 
to a New World ; but although they have become Americans, they have 
not ceased to be Irishmen. Years of freedom, happiness, and pros- 
perity in the United States have not quenched their national feeling, 
which is sacredly transmitted by these emigrants to their children, and 
their children’s children, who have never seen Ireland. From time to 
time these exiles have given their earnings to purchase arms for the 
men at home ; they have fitted out expeditions to aid the uprisings ; 
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they have organised armies to attack Canada, because it is a colony of 
the Power that oppresses Ireland. Cruelty and sufferings keep patriot- 
ism alive in a county under the rule of foreign tyrants ; but in the Irish 
Americans you have an almost unexampled instance of a patriotism 
which survives absence, prosperity, and social, political, and pecuniary 
advancement, and actually becomes an hereditary sentiment. In the 
meantime, those who remain in Ireland have continued to cherish the 
same national aspirations, and have steadily carried out vast con- 
spiracies, until at last, with the aid of their Irish American brethren, 
they find themselves strong enough to make diversions upon their 
enemy’s own soil, while preparing for further outbreaks. Never before 
has a struggle for nationality been so long maintained against such 
tremendous odds, under such great disadvantages, and in spite of such 
defeats and disappointments ; and Englishmen would be the first to 
rank Irish patriotism and devotion far above the virtues of the ancients, 
and among the wonders of the world, if, unfortunately, it were not 
against England herself that these qualities had been displayed. 

This strong sentiment of Irish nationality once understood, all the 
English failures in dealing with the Irish question are explained. Irish- 
men do not look upon Englishmen as compatriots with whom all diffi- 
culties can be amicably arranged, but as foreign enemies who ought to 
be driven out of the government of the country. Englishmen com- 
plain that the Irish are never satisfied with what is done for them. 
Exactly so. A hungry man is not satisfied when you give him a toy. 
The royal visits to Ireland, which were once considered as the sove- 
reign panacea for Irish disloyalty ; the land distribution, advocated by 
John Bright and others ; the abolition of the Irish Church establish- 
ment, now mooted as a sure cure for Fenianism — are toys given to 
hungry men. What the Fenians desire is Ireland for the Irish, and 
they look upon all the promised reforms as bribes to seduce true patriots 
from a righteous purpose. Englishmen can understand and applaud 
this feeling in other nationalities. For example, France set up a foreign 
government in Mexico, and the Mexicans fought against it. Possibly, 
if they had yielded, they would have been supplied with a better govern- 
ment than they ever had under foreign rulers ; perhaps Maximilian 
would have been a superior governor to Juarez ; but Englishmen do not 
blame the Mexicans for not submitting, but rather respect the patriotism 
and heroism that have at last reéstablished the Mexican republic. The 
same state of affairs exists in Ireland ; but self-interest blinds you to the 
fact. It makes an immense difference in these matters whether John 
Bull or some other bull is gored. The Fenians are trying to do what 
the Mexicans have done, but with this addition — they are transferring 
the war to English territory, since Irish soil is now overrun with British 
troops. The Fenian uprising is simply a struggle for Irish nationality. 
It is not the first, and, if unsuccessful, it will not be the last. Every 
Irishman is at heart a Fenian, whether he be a sworn member of the 
brotherhood or not. Fenianism is the expression of the Irish national 
feeling, and where the Fenians lead, the whole Irish people on both 
sides the Atlantic will gladly follow as soon as the way seems tolerably 
clear. Do not mistake the pioneers for the main army, and do not 
argue that there is no army because you can see only the pioneers. 
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So much for the first radical error of Englishmen ; and the second is 
equally gross. Supposing you admit the existence of an Irish national 
feeling, you think that the Irish have no chance to win their independ- 
ence. It is not singular that you should entertain this idea. In the 
first place, there is your overweening British pride, which tells you that 
nobody has any chance against England. In the second place, there 
is the comfortable sentiment of long possession ; you have held Ireland 
so many years, that you cannot realise that it can be taken from you. 
In the third place, there is the pride of force ; you have put down pre- 
vious uprisings, and are certain that this will be like the rest. In the 
fourth place, Ireland is so small, and so near, and so identified with 
English interests, that the very idea of its leaving the control of the 
Crown and setting up a government for itself, is to you a ridiculous ab- 
surdity. The Fenians naturally take very opposite views. Against your 
British pride they pit their Irish pride, which has sustained the national 
cause for so many years, and which will never yield. Your long pos- 
session they compare to the illegal hold which sc-ac men have over 
property in Chancery ; their uprisings are the legal protests against 
your occupation, and if they ultimately win the suit, you must be ejected, 
no, matter how long you may have been in possession. The pride 
of force must be met by force, and we shall consider that presently ; 
but it is enough to say here that this uprising has been, on the whole, 
more successful and is now more promising than any previous attempt. 
As for the small size of Ireland and its close vicinity to England, you 
have only to look at Switzerland to find a small country maintaining its 
independence, although it is closely surrounded by powerful and ambi- 
tious neighbours ; and if Ireland were once free, she could rely upon 
France to protect her from England, and upon England to protect her 
from France, to say nothing of the supreme zgis of the United States. 
You see, then, that there is something like method in what you call the 
Fenian madness. The Fenians are not insane men who shed blood 
from wanton mischief ; they are reasonable persons, who proceed by 
legitimate and well-considered means towards a definite and patriotic 
consummation. It is folly to call them fools, aad weakness to under- 
rate their strength. 

You had no opportunity to judge of the real force of the Fenians 
during the late uprising in Ireland, because that force was never called 
out, on account of the failures of the leaders. Mr. James Stephens 
spent seven years in organising the Fenian Brotherhood, and if he had 
been allowed to lead the movement the result would have been very 
different. But the leaders of the American Fenians, from whom the 
funds were received, refused to trust Mr. Stephens unless he submitted 
to an investigation of his management ; and finally, he was obliged to 
go to America to explain the conduct of an organisation which he had 
himself created. Without going into details, it is sufficient to say that 
Colonel Kelly — an ambitious Fenian, who had been with Mr. Stephens 
in Ireland, and who was his treasurer in America— managed to sup- 
plant him in the command of the American organisation, or rather of 
that half of it which followed Colonel O’Mahony in preference to Sena- 
tor (now President) Roberts. Colonel Kelly came to Ireland last win- 
ter to fight ; but the Fenians would not obey him as they would have 
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obeyed Mr. Stephens, and the uprising failed. Another was organised, 
with General Patrick Condon as chief in command ; but after passing 
several months in Ireland unsuspected, Condon was arrested on the 
very day that Limerick Junction was to have been attacked, and since 
then he and some of his staff have turned State’s evidence. Under no 
other leader than Mr. Stephens, however, could the full strength of the 
Fenians in Ireland have been developed at that time ; and when he 
was both absent and suspected of being a traitor to the cause, failure 
was inevitable. A large reserve force, altogether unknown to the Brit- 
ish Government, is consequently held back for the present, until the 
right leader can be found, or Mr. Stephens reéstablish himself in the 
confidence of his former friends. Without taking sides for or against 
particular men, it*is impossible to discuss the question of leaders ; but 
the Fenians are ready to follow the man who shows the most adminis- 
trative capacity, and the most courage. Colonel Kelly has gained great 
Fenian popularity by his conduct in London, and his escape at Man- 
chester ; but there are other leaders who will be heard from before 
long ; and both the Irish and the American Fenians would prefer a 
leader in Ireland who had not been compromised by taking part in the 
disputes in either country. The time will produce the man. * 

In estimating the chances of the Fenian force against the English 
force, it is well to begin with the American Fenians. The organisation 
is very old there. Before the recent civil war, it numbered over thirty 
thousand armed, uniformed, and drilled soldiers. This army was or- 
ganised by the very simple means of the militia system of the United 
States. In every city a regiment, and in every country town a company, 
of Irishmen were formed and enrolled in the State Militia, just as 
regiments and companies of Volunteers are formed in England. The 
State then supplied arms and equipments and uniforms to these Irish- 
men, who were almost all Fenians. Thus Colonel Corcoran, of the 
69th Regiment New York State Militia, was a general in the secret 
Fenian army, of which his regiment formed a part. The men were 
drilled like the other militiamen, and attained no small proficiency in 
arms. When the civil war broke out, the Fenians saw in it a grand 
school for soldiers ; and at the North they hoped that, when the war 
was over, the Government would attack England. This hope was 
strengthened by the professedly neutral, but really hostile, attitude 
assumed by England towards the Union cause, and it was openly 
avowed as the reason why so many Irishmen at once enlisted. As you 
know, Fenian movements immediately followed the close of the Ameri- 
can war; but they were deprived of half their view by the attitude of 
the United States Government, which was just then in no mood to en- 
courage anything that seemed like rebellion ; and by the unfortunate 
dissensions among the Fenian leaders, some of whom, like Stephens 
and O’Mahony, desired to confine the fighting to Ireland, while others, 
like Roberts and Sweeny, wished to attack Canada. Both schemes 
were carried out, and both, not being cooperative, failed; the former 
for reasons already stated, and the latter because of the opposition of 
the United States Government, which lined the frontier with troops, as 
the Italian Government has lined the Roman frontier against the Gari- 
baldians, but much more effectually. The United States seized Fenian 
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arms, arrested Fenian soldiers, completely stopped Fenian recruiting ; 
but this action cost the President a sad defeat in the election which 
shortly followed in the State of New York, and you may be certain that 
it will not be repeated. American politicians know the value of the 
Irish vote, and that vote will never again be jeopardised by official in- 
terference with the Fenians. 

So far as America is concerned, the Fenians can confidently rely 
upon the capture of Canada, whenever the leaders choose to order an 
attack ; upon supplies of money, so long as Fenianism shows signs of 
life ; and upon reinforcements of men and the sympathetic ‘ neutrality’ 
of the United States Government, whenever another serious uprising in 
Ireland occurs. Let the Fenians take the field, capture a single im- 
portant town and hold it for a week, and the moment the news is flashed 
through the cable, Fenian privateers will start from American ports to 
prey upon British commerce, and shiploads of volunteers will cross to 
the Irish coast. What alarm a single Fenian privateer would create 
may be judged by the experience of the Henrietta in the ocean yacht- 
race last December. The report states that this yacht happened to 
carry a blue racing-flag, which appeared black, and in consequence she 
was unable to speak but a single ship on her voyage over; all other 
English vessels giving her a wide berth, mistaking her for a Fenian 
cruiser. Besides this, the Fenians can always count upon the sympa- 
thy of the American Government, since they hold the balance of power 
in American politics ; and how important that symyathy may be is evi- 
dent from the fact that the so-called neutral attitude of the English 
Government gave at least two years more of life to the late Southern 
rebellion. Your own game of the recognition of the ‘belligerent rights’ 
of rebels may be played against you at any moment. The Alabama 
claims hang over you like the sword of Damocles, and are a most 
effective Fenian weapon. Secretary Seward prevented the Fenian at- 
tack upon Canada, in order to gain a point in the discussion of these 
claims, by comparing the conduct of the United States with that of 
Great Britain; but now that this point is made he will not repeat an 
experiment so politically dangerous. If the Fenian organisation had 
resulted in nothing more than the assurances it has developed of the sym- 
pathy of the United States, it would have been worth all that it has cost ; 
but you know very well that it has resulted in a great deal more. The 
whole world now appreciates the relations of Ireland to England ; and, in 
the event of a war between England and any other Power, the independ- 
ence of Ireland is as certain as sunrise. Just as Sadowa gave Venice 
to Italy, and made Hungary the equal ally of Austria instead of her 
slave, so the Fenians hope that upon some European battle-field Ireland 
may win her freedom like Venice, and her independence like Hungary. 

But this recent Fenian uprising has revealed a new element of Irish 
strength. The Fenians have allies in England itself. For months 
Colonel Kelly had his head-quarters in London, and held councils of 
war unmolested by the authorities. When by accident he was arrested 
at Manchester — if, indeed, he were the man arrested —he found 
friends ready to rescue him at the risk of their lives, and other friends 
as ready to hide him from the police, and send him out of the country. 
There are as many Fenians in Liverpool to-day as there are in Dublin, 
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and London swarms with them. The rescue of Colonel Kelly has been 
denounced by the British press as a crime, and the killing of officer 
Brett as a murder ; but these things are only acts of war, and you would 
have been delighted with them if they had happened in Italy. What 
Englishman would have wasted a thought upon Garibaldi’s gaoler if he 
had been killed in a successful attempt to rescue the Italian hero at 
Alessandria? The assassinations, of which the English papers en- 
deavour to make so much capital, have not yet been traced directly to 
the Fenians ; but they are not to be excused or justified. Still, it must be 
said that, even if committed by Fenians, these outrages are the natural 
result of the state of war that exists between Ireland and England, and 
if committed by ill-advised and desperate men they do not affect the 
credit of the cause. No one pretends to think the worse of Poland 
because a crazy youth fired a pistol at the Russian Emperor in the Bois 
-de Boulogne ; and why should Fenianism be condemned because a man 
wearing a felt hat shot a bandsman in London? Pray look at this epi- 
sode in a common-sense way, and you must confess that it does not at 
all disturb the main issue. During the coming winter the Fenians hope 
to prove that they have friends and allies in every important city and 
town in England. The speeches of Messrs. Beales, Jones, and other 
English reformers at the recent reform meeting at Dublin are evidences 
that many working men sympathise with the cause, and at least one 
prominent reform leader is said to be a member of the Fenian organi- 
sation. Should riots occur in English cities this winter, and should 
buildings be blown up and armories sacked, be kind enough to remem- 
ber that, however they may appear to English eyes, from a Fenian point 
of view these are simply legitimate acts of warfare. 

In conclusion, no just estimate of the chances of Fenian suceess and 
of the independence of Ireland can be made without taking an impar- 
tial glance at the present position of Great Britain. The Zimes admits 
that she is surrounded by enemies, but appears to have a singular pride 
in this undeniable truth. There is not another nation that would not 
rejoice to see England humiliated ; and when a Power has arrived at 
that stage, its decline cannot be long delayed. Neither Austria or 
Prussia owe you any good-will. Russia has not yet forgotten the 
Crimea. France is an hereditary enemy, and Napoleon’s policy of 
peace only means patience until the proper opportunity shall arrive. 
Spain, with Gibraltar as an eyesore, and the late troubles about the 
seizures of British vessels as an aggravation, hates England quietly but 
intensely. The United States would be only too happy to clear the seas 
of your commerce, in retaliation for your conduct during the rebellion 
of the Southern States. Do these circumstances add no strength to 
Fenianism and offer no hopes of success? For years British diplomacy 
has consisted in rendering the nation disagreeable abroad. At home 
you grant an electoral reform because the Hyde-park railings are torn 
down, and talk of ameliorating the condition of Ireland because a few 
of the Fenians attack police-barracks. Well may caricaturists depict 
the British lion as toothless, mangy, and decrepit. You are on the eve 
of a war with a negro king, who will annihilate your army in detail, and 
make every Abyssinian you kill cost you at least a thousand pounds. 
Your possessions in India may depend upon the issue of your war in 
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Abyssinia ; no responsible company would insure your possessions in 
Canada for ten years. What is to prevent either the Americans or the 
Fenians from procuring letters of marque from King Theodore and 
fitting out Abyssinian Alabamas and Shenandoahs to prey upon your 
merchant marine? In the mean while, a conspiracy, which you assume 
to despise, puts the whole kingdom in a tremble. Your armories are 
not safe; your policemen are forccd to go armed ; your prisoners are 
released ; you dare not hang men like Burke, whom you have convicted 
of treason ; you are obliged to cover Ireland with soldiers and maintain 
martial law. Look in this mirror, see yourself as others see you, and 
then say, O England, whether Irish nationality is really a myth, and 
whether Fenianism has no chance of success ! 








The Saturday Review. 


THE COMPANIONSHIP OF BOOKS. 





One of the most prevalent sentiments among cultivated people a hun- 
dred years ago seems to be dropping out of the catalogue of the culti- 
vated virtues of to-day, even to its very idea. Nobody now thinks of 
striking a close personal friendship with his library. Yet there have 
been plenty of men, some of them the salt of the earth, who loved 
their books as they loved their parents or their children, for no better 
reason than that they were books ; just as in the other case a man 
loves his mother simply because she is his mother, even though to the 
outside world she may seem as dull and unlovable a person as any that 
lives. Men of this extinct stamp read their books, but their affection 
for them had its roots not in what they read merely. They were far 
above the utilitarian ideas which reign in the mind of the modern 
scholar. A book was to them a book, and a thing to be revered apart 
from its being also a thing to be read. A feeling of this kind is to be 
carefully distinguished from bibliomania, bibliophilia, or whatever else 
we may designate the passion for odd books, scarce editions, rare copies, 
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for singularities of type and illustration, or costliness and luxury of 
binding. The latter is an eccentricity. The former is a broad and 
comprehensive superstition. The man with a love for all books thinks 
as meanly of the man who cannot love a book that has not something 
odd about its externals of paper, print, and binding, as the good old 
High and Dry parson of the best sort would think of his brother who 
could not enjoy a religious service without a fuss about chasubles and 
albs. His library exercises over him that confused soothing influence 
which a hard-worked man gets out of his pipe. A true smoker ac- 
quires a love for his pipe apart from its uses. It represents a thousand 
vague, delightful, interminable visions, and if he has a spark of imagi- 
nation in him, it gradually assumes all the characteristics of a person 
in his eyes, only much more thoroughly satisfactory and sublime than 
any real person whom he knows. It is just the same with a collection 
of books to a man of true bookish temper. They shine with beams of 
kindliness and comfort, and with a mild gravity, in his eyes. They 
diffuse an atmosphere of stillness and gentle warmth. To go out of the 
world into his Jibrary is like going from the raw air on a November 
day into the tropical department at Sydenham. He experiences some- 
thing positively like a physical change of air and temperature. Even 
stupid people and frivolous people do not seem quite so detestable 
among his books as they do in the dining-room or in the street. The 
surrounding air seems to soften even stupidity and frivolity by its be- 
nign influence, and to make them a shade less hard to bear. 

The decay of what at worst would only be a harmless superstition is 
quite clear, and we venture to lament it. Modern readers are of two 
kinds. They belong either to the class of general reader, or else to 
what may be called the special reader. What the first is everybody 
knows. It is for him that two new magazines are issued every other 
month, that padding is written, and printed and published, that bad 
novels swarm forth as great clouds of locusts and darken the air and 
destroy all true literary fruit, that history and philosophy and art are 
all reduced to pleasant and portable forms, like some patent extractum 
carnis. Books to these men are as mere mile posts to a swift and hur- 
ried traveller. They chronicle the quantity which he has read — read, 
that is, after the wont and manner of the general reader. He has 
skimmed over so many, and rushed past so many more. The name of 
each book calls up its own peculiarly hazy idea, reminds him that it gave 
him a notion about the French Revolution, or Oliver Cromwell, or the 
freedom of the will. What the notion was has escaped his recollec- 
tion, but he has a perfect memory for the subject and the title and the 
author. These creatures, however, let us not reason about; look and 
pass on. The reader of the second stamp deserves our respect. His 
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objects are admirable, and his means just and reasonable. Everybody 
who professes to have anything of the student about him will certainly 
imitate them, though he may well add other qualities and habits of his 
own. The characteristic of people of this stamp is that they seek 
books and value them solely for what ideas and information they can 
impart. A book they have read is to them a shell left without a ker- 
nel, an orange that has been squeezed. They like books as mines of 
notions and facts, to be well quarried and worked, and after that it 
does not matter what happens to them. They never get to surround a 
book with all sorts of pleasant associations and mild traditions, as they 
might do with a place in which they had lived for a long time, or even 
with a dog who had established a domestic position. Their heart, to 
use a familiar phrase, never warms to a book. The best book in the 
world, after they have sucked out of it all that they can get, remains 
nothing but printed paper between boards, just as there are plenty of 
people to whom a cathedral is only stone and mortar, and music only 
the regulated tinkling of piano wires. There are those who would 
walk down the finest nave in Christendom without an emotion, and 
there are those who would find themselves in the noblest library of 
Europe without a stir of the pulse. And it is so at this day, perhaps, 
with most of us, in one case as much as in the other ; certainly in the 
latter. We are so heated with practical eagerness to get at the sub- 
stance of things, that all the earth has lost its grace, and been trans- 
figured into a workshop or a quarry. In serious things the change forces 
itself on us. We may see it, too, in such a trifling matter as the 
disappearance of the old reverent sentiment of a scholar for the out- 
ward and visible presence of his books. It is perhaps hard, in a world 
where so many things need mending, to complain of too much earnest- 
ness, and it would be more than hard to complain of it if earnestness 
necessarily involved any deadness to the pleasant and delicate decora- 
tions of life. Certainly, if a man is absorbed in the discovery of truth, 
writing Principia or founding a philosophical system that is to set the 
human race on its legs again, or investigating recondite and profitable 
questions of physiology, he may be more than pardoned for caring lit- 
tle about his books, or anything else that at best could only be a means 
to a more splendid end. But then the writers of books and explorers 
of truths of this rank are not numerous, as the greatest optimist will 
be the first to admit. We get troublesome and not very useful people 
in their stead, who, while honestly believing that they are renovating 
mankind, are in fact only boring them, and on the whole rather wasting 
their own time. The fussy souls who go up and down the universe 
preaching social science, for example, would scorn a man who should 
confess that he had a personal attachment to his books, not less bitterly 
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than they would if they should detect any liking for a favourite horse. 


or a pet dog, when, as they would tell him, there are so many immortal 
heathens in Gambia or Goree, so many famished Christians in the Lon- 
don streets, and so many paupers very unwell in the workhouse infirm- 
aries. Are we never to have any enjoyment of our lives for these se- 
pulchral minds? The only books for which they care are blue-books, 
reports of Commissions, light and airy narratives of officials harassed 
in one place and of drainage preached in another. Appalling as this 
temper is, it spreads. Every day earnestness hooks some new victim, 
worthy from docility and excellence of motive of a better fate, into the 
horrid network of social statistics and reports and views. Even per- 
sons of a finer calibre than this are too apt to imitate an imposing 
search into the very nature and essence of things. They look down 
upon any sentiment which does not somehow bear very straight and 
strongly upon the piece of business in hand. Their gravity has no 
flexibility or play in it. Long rows of good and gracious books affect 
them not at all, or at least no more than as a cotton-mill affects an un- 
imaginative cotton-spinner. They are barely able to appreciate or 
realize the sensations with which, according to Michelet, a French 
peasant traverses and watches and tends the piece of land which he 
works with his hands, and which is his own. The magic of property, 
the magic of literature, does not stand in the presence of their too pro- 
saic reason. ‘They are too rationalistic for magic of any sort. All is 
clear as day to their enlightenment, and everything grows pale and dim, 
and even feeble, which does not prove or disprove something, which 
supplies no arguments, but only pleasant sensations, which contributes 
no facts, or figures, or ideas to the universe of disputation, but only 
makes life a little easier. 

Southey, in some lines which are more delicious in sentiment than 
excellent in versification or phrase, has given expression to feelings 
which a man is the worse for being ignorant of :— 

My days among the dead are pass’d ; 
Around me I behold, 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old ; 


My never-failing friends are they 
With whom I converse day by day. 


With them I take delight in weal, 
And seek relief in woe : 

And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedew’d 

With.tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


The last two lines are very dreadful, but who does not feel a liking and a 
kindness for the writer in spite of them? An emotion which, even in 
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the feebler kind of dilettante, is pleasing and creditable, becomes some- 
thing much deeper and more impressive in a man of capacious char- 
acter. People who can go through a country churchyard with an 
unmoved and stolid unconsciousness must have dull souls. There is 
something of the same impressiveness or pathos as one stands in the 
midst of the written memorials of accumulated human effort and labour 
and genius. The student may sigh as he thinks what toil and hope 
and intrepid purpose confronts him on the shelves of his own library 
where a volume stands for the single monument and relic of the life of 
aman. A churl may jeer as he reflects how many a man has scorned 
delights and lived laborious days to leave a volume which few people 
possess, and none ever think of looking into. But one of a higher temper 
finds this rather a tender thought than an excuse fora scoff. He feels 
at least that ’tis pity if ’tis true. Besides, the mere presence of a book 
on a shelf shows that the effort which it represents has not wholly spent 
itself. We know not what spark of thought a mere glance at its title 
on the cover may strike out in a ready mind. Anyhow, it is no more 
matter for cynical jest than the author’s gravestone. The book is dead, 
so is the man who wrote it, but both in their time may have set some 
fine forces in motion, which have communicated some continuing im- 
pulse all through space. We can never exactly measure out and nicely 
apportion the energy which either man or book may have released and 
set in motion. The deadest book of old time is at least as interesting 
as an old suit of armour ; a man has once lived and done his stroke of 
fighting inside of it. And in books that are not dead, which give us 
ideas or give us mere pleasure, there is even a certain religiosity. A 
book is in one sense incorporeal, while in another it is at least as cor- 
poreal as a graven image. Its mere presence is suggestive, and reminds 
us how, here even more than elsewhere, other men labour, and we enter 
into the fruit of their labour. Nobody feels so deeply the debt which a 
man owes to the best and wisest of his fellows, dead or living, as the 
scholar who feels towards his books as towards his more fleshly friends. 
It is only a sentiment, but it is a very comfortable one, and it is not 
sterile. It is not a forced paradox to say that aman may sometimes be 
far more profitably employed in surveying his bookshelves in meditative 
mood, than if he were to pull this or that volume down and take to 
reading it ; just as two friends may hold sweeter converse in perfect 
silence together than if they were talking all the time. 











The Catholic World. 
THE COMEDY OF CONVOCATION.* 


SaTIRE without bitterness or rancor is a phenomenon in literature of 
which the world has seen few examples, and genuine, religious satire 
has been so rare, that we can hardly recall a single unexceptionable 
specimen. There was a day, to be sure, when every poet held it a part 
of his profession to lacerate with the weapon of his wit, or with the 
rhymed invective which too often passed for wit, whatever creed hap- 
pened at the time to be most unpopular. Some few even of the great 
masters of verse, like Dryden and Butler, trenched upon the domain of 
religious controversy ; but Dryden’s Hind and Panther and Religio 
Laii are rather dogmatical poems than satires, and Butler’s Hudibras, 
which is pure satire, is aimed less at a religious sect than at a political 
party. Here we have, however, a prose satire on the Church of Eng- 
land, which is one of the most admirable specimens of that class of lit- 
erature in our own or any other language. It is sharp without unkind- 
ness ; it contains not a syllable of invective ; it is honest ; it is logical ; 
the wit is radiant ; the fun is overpowering ; and the application is irre- 
sistible. Volumes could not expose the preposterous errors of An- 
glicanism with half the effect produced by this little pamphlet. The 
troubles and perplexities of the English divines, the absurdities of the 
privy council, the purposeless debates of convocations, the conflict of 
beliefs, the uncertainty of dogmas, the vain theories of deans and 
doctors, the darkness, the wavering, the inconsistency, the worldiness of 
the Anglican Church, are pictured in this little comedy to the very life. 
Its appearance has created in London a profound sensation. Anglicans 
are smarting under the exposure, and everybody else is laughing at the 
ludicrous exhibition. The authorship is unknown, but we are inclined 
to believe that the current rumor which ascribes it to Dr. J. H. New- 
man is well founded. We doubt whether there is another man in 
England capable of writing it. 

The Dramatis Persone embrace a number of deans, archdeacons, and 
lesser ecclesiastical dignitaries, and the first scene takes place in “the 
Jerusalem Chamber,” where Convocation is in session. 

“Dr. Easy rose to propose the question of which he had given notice 
at the previous sitting of Convocation: ‘ Would it be considered heresy 
in the Church of England to deny the existence of God?’ It had oc- 
curred to him that he should, perhaps, adopt a form more convenient 
for the present debate, if he put the question thus: ‘Would a clergy- 
man, openly teaching that there was no God, be liable to suspension ?’ 

“ Archdeacan Jolly thought not. What the Church of England espe- 
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cially prided herself upon was the breadth of her views. No view could 
be broader than the one just stated, and therefore, none more likely to 
meet with the sanction of the privy council, which, he apprehended, was 
the real point to be kept in view in the discussion of this interesting 
question. (Hear, hear.) 

“Dean Blunt concurred in the opinion that breadth and the privy 
council were kindred ideas. Still, it might be asked, could even the 
doctrinal elasticity of that tribunal become sufficiently expansive to em- 
brace the enormous hypothesis of his learned friend? He ventured to 
think that it could. Let it be supposed that some clergymen of the 
Church of England — say the Archbishop of Canterbury — should pub- 
licly teach that there was no God. The case being brought before the 
privy council, it might be reasonably assumed that that supreme arbiter 
of Anglican doctrine would deliver some such judgment as the following : 


‘We find that the Church of England is not opposed to the existence of aGod. At 
the same time, we cannot overlook the fact that the nineteenth article, in affirming that 
all churches, even the apostolic, have erred in matters of faith, obviously implies that 
the Church of England may err also in the same way. Therefore the Church of 
England may err in teaching that there is a God. We conclude, that whilst, on the 
one hand, the archbishop has taken an extreme or one-sided view of the teaching of 
the church ; on the other, for the reason assigned, it is undoubtedly open to every cler- 

gyman either to believe in or to deny the existence of a God.’ 


“Archdeacon Theory would be disposed cordially to approve the 
judgment which the learned dean anticipated. He had always main- 
tained that it was the duty of every Anglican to doubt the existence of 
God. (Uproar.) Let him not be misunderstood. Speaking for him- 
self, he had a moral and intellectual conviction that there was a God. 
He was not disputing the objective truth of the existence of a God: 
about that he could not suppose that a single member of Convocation 
could entertain the most transitory doubt. He was speaking only of 
their duty as members of the Church of England, and not at all of their 
obligation as Christians ; two things which might happen in a particu- 
lar case to be as wide apart as the poles, and to involve distinct and 
opposite responsibilities. Now, as members of the Church of Eng- 
land, he believed it was their duty to doubt, not only the existence of 
God, but also every separate article which the Church of England now 
taught, or might teach hereafter ; and the more emphatically the Church 
of England appeared to teach, the more imperative was their duty to 
doubt. For, referring to the ingenious argument which Dean Blunt 
had put into the mouth of their national oracle, it was clear that the 
Church of England in denying her own infallibility, laid all her mem- 
bers under the religious obligation of doubting everything she taught. 
Fallibility, properly" defined, was not simply liability to err, it was the 
state of error. As infallibility i is a state of certainty, which does not ad- 
mit of error; so fallibility is a state of doubt which does not admit of 
conviction. Now, the Church of England, in proclaiming her own fal- 
libility, did so with a peremptoriness which elevated this part of her 
teaching, and this alone, to the dignity of dogma. For, whereas, in 
propounding other Anglican tenets, she so adjusted her definitions of 
doctrine as to leave the choice of possible and opposite interpretations 
to the discretion of her members ; when speaking of this, the funda- 
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mental axiom of her whole theological system, she rose for the moment 
to the authority of a ¢eacher, and consented to put on the robe of infalli- 
bility, in order to promulgate with greater force the dogma of her own 
liability to error.” 

Here is the key to the first scene. The discussion is maintained at 
considerable length, and carries us over the whole ground of the au- 
thority of the English church to teach divine truth ; and in the course 
of it, some representative of each of the most prominent schools of the- 
ological opinion in the establishment takes occasion to express his 
mind. Dr. Viewy holds that since heresy is the choice of one’s creed, 
as opposed to the submission of the will to authority, no Anglican can 
be guilty of heresy who obeys the teachings of his ecclesiastical supe- 
riors ; and hence, in the Church of England, it might be conditionally, 
but could not be wecessarily, heresy to deny the existence of God. As 
that church is taunted by her enemies with holding and rejecting every 
imaginable creed, the only safe course for a clergyman is to centre the 
whole of his obedience in that one bishop or rector, under whom, for 
the time being, he may find himself placed. “In other words, since to 
obey any ¢wo ecclesiastical authorities at the same moment involved 
the risk of being pronounced a heretic by either one or the other — be- 
cause no two clergymen are exactly of the same belief—the only ef- 
fective safeguard against the possibility of heresy was personal obe- 
dience to one clergyman at a time. When first ordained to the office 
of the diaconate, from which he had been subsequently elevated to un- 
merited dignities, he found himself in the diocese of a low-church 
bishop — he might say a very low-church bishop — so low that any fur- 
ther descent into the regions of a purely negative theology would have 
left no doctrinal residuum whatever. He at once decided, in virtue of 
his principle of obedience to authority, to teach his flock the religion of 
his bishop, which, by careful analysis, he resolved into two articles of 
belief — the denial of dogma, and the assertion of self. (Dean Pom- 
pous audibly whispered, ‘ Highly unbecoming.’) But here he had met 
with a difficulty in starting ; for it happened that his rector was a Pu- 
seyite ; and that, consequently, in the main, whatever the bishop 
taught to be true, the rector taught to be false, and whatever the bishop 
taught to be false, the rector taught to be true. The case, as convo- 
cation knew, was so common in this country, as to form, perhaps, the 
rule in a majority of parochial cures. His principle, however, sug- 
gested an easy escape from the embarrassing position. He applied it 
thus: manifestly more obedience was due to a bishop than to a rector ; 
yet a certain guantum of obedience was due to a rector, if only because 
a bishop had appointed him. It became, so to speak, a question of 
proportion rather than of theology, and was soluble, not by the thirty- 
nine articles, but by the rule of three ; and, after working it out with reli- 
gious care, the following commended itself to him as the solution of the 
problem. He would preach low-church doctrines on the Sundays, deny- 
ing the sacramental view and all its consequences, as the homage of 
clerical obedience due to the bishop ; but he would teach high-church 
doctrines during the week, without abating a single tenet, in discharge 
of the proportionate measure of obedience due to the rector. This 
practice gave rise, he was bound to admit, to some excitement in the 
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parish, and led to the popular conviction that, however excellent his 
teaching might be in detail, there was a want of unity about it when 
looked at as a whole. Yet when he explained to his parishioners the 
purity of the motive which induced the apparent contradictions, and 
proved to them that his duplex system was designed only to reflect justly 
and proportionately the two aspects of Christianity exhibited by their 
bishop and their rector, the whole parish at once applauded the deli- 
cacy of his conscience, while it ceased not to question the value of his 
teaching. And so things went on with tolerable harmony for the space 
of a year ; when, unhappily, both the bishop and the rector died about 
the same time ; the former being quickly replaced by a high-church 
bishop, appointed by a friend in the cabinet, and the latter by a low- 
church rector, nominated by Mr. Simeon’s trustees. It now became his 
duty, in consistency with his principle of obedience to personal author- 
ity, to invert the order and portion of his teaching. He would continue 
to give the Sundays to the bishop, and the week-days to the rector ; but 
on Sundays he must now be a Puseyite, and on week-days an Evangeli- 
cal ; and this simple inversion, so equitable in itself, and inspired solely 
by the desire of submitting himself to his superiors, created such dis- 
cord in the parish, that finally he was entreated, as the only means of 
restoring peace, to resign his cure of souls. 

“Dean Pliable concurred, in the main, with the principle of the 
learned divine who had just resumed his seat, that obedience to authority 
was the first duty of a clergyman ; but he utterly differed from him in 
his application of the principle, which appeared to him to be equally 
servile and injudicious. That principle he conceived to be most effect- 
ually carried out, not by abject submission to this bishop or that, this 
rector or that— which might be both possible and convenient, if, in the 
Church of England, as in the Church of Rome, every bishop and every 
rector taught the same Christianity — but in the larger and nobler aim 
of faithfully representing at one and the same time @// the Christiani- 
ties taught by all the bishops and all the rectors of the Church of En- 
gland. In other words, since every one confessed that it was impossi- 
ble to teach a uniform theology in the Church of England, whose high- 
est tribunal had ruled that her clergy might teach either of two opposite 
doctrines —and therefore both alternately—-he was brought to the 
conviction that the only course open to Anglicans solicitous about theo- 
retical unity was to profess at the same moment every doctrine held 
within their communion, and all their contradictories. (Great uproar: 
a well-known preacher was heard to exclaim —‘ He would convert us 
into ecclesiastical acrobats,’) 

“ Dean Critical inquired, with a touch of irony in his voice and man- 
ner —‘ Could any of his reverend friends undertake to inform him what 
was the authority of the Church of England?’ Hitherto the debate 
had gone only to show what it was not, Dr. Theory had maintained 
that there was no such thing. Dr. Viewy and Dean Pliable had each 
of them proved that it did not reside in the bishops and clergy, unless, 
indeed, it might be supposed to exist in equal measure in every one of 
them ; but, as they were unhappily in direct opposition to one another 
on many fundamental doctrines, this was equivalent to saying that no 
authority to decide Christian doctrine existed in the Church of England. 
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If there really were any such authority, convocation could hardly be 
more usefully employed than in defining its nature and fixing its limits. 

“ Archdeacon Jolly observed, without rising from his seat —‘ What 
say you to the Archbishop of Canterbury ?? (Some laughter, which 
was immediately suppressed. ) 

“ Dean Critical reminded the venerable archdeacon that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was not alluded to in their formularies in any 
such character, and feared, it must be said without disrespect, that he 
had no more power to determine a disputed point of doctrine than his 
amiable lady, whose hospitality many of them had enjoyed. It was a 
lamentable fact that his Grace had no more authority over the people 
of England, nor over a single individual out of his own household, than 

. (a voice exclaimed, «the King of the Sandwich Islands,’ a sug- 
gestion which was greeted wifh mingled applause and disapprobation.) 

“ Archdeacon Jolly : Well, then, her Majesty the Queen, whom the 
church admits to be ‘supreme’ in all causes, spiritual as well as tem- 

oral ? 

ve Dean Critical could not forget that her Majesty, in whom they re- 
cognized a model of every Christian virtue, frequented, indifferently, 
Presbyterian meeting houses and the churches of their own communion. 
If, therefore as the law appeared to admit, the authority of the Angli- 
can Church resided in her royal person, it followed that the Westmins- 
ter Confession and the Thirty-nine Articles were equally true, and 
that every Anglican was also a Presbyterian. 

“ Archdeacon Jolly : ‘ How about the Privy Council? If it be the 
ultimate judge of doctrine, must it not be the authority for which you 
are seeking ?’ 

“ Dean Critical thought not, because in fact, the sum of its decisions 
amounted to this—that the Church of England taught nothing and 
denied nothing, which was equivalent to saying that she believed no- 
thing. A tribunal which decided in every case of disputed doctrine, as 
the privy council invariably did, that both the plaintiff and defendant 
were right, was a judicial curiosity that could hardly be said to afford 
the litigant parties much assistance in bringing their cause to an issue. 
The privy council might be an authority over the Church of England, 
whose decisions the latter was obliged to receive ; but no one could 
seriously maintain that it was an authority to which any Anglican, of 
whatever party in the church, professed to submit his conscience in 
matters of faith. 

“ Archdeacon Jolly : ‘Will you accept convocation as your authority?’ 
(Loud laughter, with cries of ‘shame’ from Dean Pompous.) 

“ Dean Critical regretted that he could not accept convocation in the 
character of an Anglican Holy See: because, to say nothing of the 
general feeling of the country, and the malicious comments of the pub- 
lic press, which appeared to treat them with derision, and talked of 
their ‘dancing round a may-pole,’ his own observation of the proceed- 
ings of that assembly dissuaded him from any such view. Much expe- 
rience had brought him to the sorrowful conviction that convocation was 
only a clerical debating-club, of which every member took himself for 
the pope, and the church for his pupil. 

“ Archdeacon Jolly: ‘ Might it be permitted to suggest the formula- 
ries ?” 
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“ Dean Critical : So supple and elastic in their nature as to be sworn 
to with equal facility both by those who claim to ‘hold all Roman doc- 
trine ’ and those who protest against it. 

“ Archdeacon Jolly : ‘ Well, there are still the thirty-nine articles.’ 

“ Dean Critical: Thirty-nine opinions, one of which declares of all 
others, that they are human and fallible. 

“ Archdeacon Jolly did not know that he could offer any further sug- 
gestion, but, at least, one of the articles declared, ‘the church ath au- 
thority in matters of faith ?” 

“Dean Critical was not unmindful of the fact, which had always 
appeared to him to be a device of the framers to express this idea : ‘We 
admit that the church we are forming /as no authority, but we recog- 
nize that if it were a church, it wow/d have authority.’ For it should be 
observed that while they said, ‘ the church ath authority,’ they at the 
same time enjoined the clergy not to believe a single word she taught 
them, unless they found their own interpretation of the Scriptures to 


' agree with hers! Thus they made the Church of England say to all 


her members: ‘If you should accidentally be vigh¢ in your interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, put that down to me, for I am the church that teaches 
you ; but if, which is far more probable, you should be wrong, put that 
down to yourself, for I have warned you to believe in nothing which you 
cannot prove for yourself out of the Bible.’ (‘ Hear, hear,’ from the 
Rev. Lavender Kidds.)” 

This Rev. Lavender Kidds is the comic man of the drama. His 
one principle is “ Bible Christianity,” his one passion a dread of the 
pope. 

“The Rev. Lavender Kidds (who seemed much excited, and rose 
amidst cries of ‘order, order,’ and considerable laughter) observed that 
he now assisted for the first time at the assembly of convocation, and 
had been deeply shocked by the unscriptural tone of the discussion. 
(Suppressed merriment.) For his part, he gloried in the thirty-nine 
articles of their pure and reformed church, and especially in their noble 
testimony to the grand truth that the religion of Protestants was ‘ the 
Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible.’ This was the true 
‘ authority ’ of vital Christians, and he cared for no other. This was 
the simple and grand lesson of those venerable formularies which had 
been that day so grievously undervalued and calumniated. Really, it 
seemed to him to be preposterous in any Protestant assembly to talk so 
much of ‘church-authority.’ Authority, indeed! Who wanted it? 
And if they had it, who would obey it? Certainly no member of that 
house with whom he had the happiness of being acquainted — (laughter 
and ironical cheers)—least of all the high-church party, who had recently 
been forming a society to protect themselves against their bishops. 
(Renewed disapprobation.) He contended that their forefathers had 
done without authority, and had wisely regarded it as a mark of the 
beast. He was for the Bible and the Bible only. Perish the articles, 
and the church itself — no, his zeal was perhaps carrying him too far. 
What he meant to say was— in fact, he wished to observe —as long 
as they had the Word they wanted nothing else. He knew, indeed, 
that Dean Primitive and Archdeacon Chasuble preferred authority to 
Scripture — as long, that was, as they could keep the former entirely in 
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their own hands ; but he had invariably remarked that they refused to 
their bishops and superiors the obedience they required from their 
curates and parishioners. But Englishmen, he felt convinced, were not 
to be cajoled by a spurious popery ; and if they must renounce their 
liberty, it would not be to those who used that liberty themselves to 
resist the very church they copied, in everything but their obedience. 
(General cries of ‘ Enough, enough,’ amid which Mr. Kidds resumed 
his seat, with the air of one who had delivered a solemn and suitable 
protest.’) 

“Dean Primitive was unwilling that the observations of Mr. Kidds 
should pass without any other reply than Dean Blunt had thought fit to 
give them. He had spent thirty years of his life in combating the 
errors of that party in the church to which Mr. Kidds belonged, and 
he hoped to continue the same holy warfare to the end. He was aware 
that the so-called evangelicals insisted upon the A/ainness of Scripture, 
and were accustomed to assume, with strange disregard of notorious 
facts, that nobody need find any difficulty in deciding the true meaning 
of any text whatever. With the permission of the house, he would give 
a few illustrations of the evangelical method of dealing with the inspired 
book ; from which it would very clearly appear, that when they boasted 
of appealing to the Bible, they only appealed to their own version of 
it, that is, to themselves ; and their favorite shibboleth, ‘ the Bible, and 
the Bible only,’ meant simply, as Dean Blunt had well observed, ‘ my 
interpretation of the Bible, and not yours.’ 

“Thus, when our Lord said to his priests, ‘I give to you the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven,’ it is plain, according to the evangelicals, that 
he meant, ‘ I give to 20 man the keys of the kingdom of heaven.’ 

“When He declared, ‘ Whosesoever sins you remit, they are remitted,’ 
beyond doubt he wished them to understand, ‘I particularly withhold 
from you the power to remit sin.’ 

“When he gave the promise to his church, ‘I am with you always, 
even to the end of the world,’ manifestly he designed to say, ‘ I am with 
you only to the end of the third or fourth century, after which I shall 
desert you until the sixteenth.’ 

“When he announced, ‘I will send the Holy Ghost, and he shall 
guide you into a// truth,’ it is clearer than the day that he wished to 
tell them, ‘The Holy Ghost will teach you just so much of truth as 
each individual can gather from the private study of the Scriptures.’ 

“When he made the wonderful statement, ‘ The gates of hell shall 
never prevail against the church,’ even children can see that he meant, 
‘ Hell shall triumph over the church for eight hundred years and more.’ ” 

The question is raised whether the Fathers and the first four General 
Councils cannot be taken as guides, and it is shown that they are as 
hard to interpret as the Bible itself. But cannot the clergy be appealed 
to as authorized interpreters? In replying to this query, the professor 
of theology said : 

“ There was not, he conceived, in the annals of human religion — of 
which the number was now almost beyond arithmetical calculation — so 
singular a paradox as that which was displayed in Puseyite theology. 
The claims of a Leo the Great, or a Gregory the Seventh, which, at 
least, whatever Protestants might think of them, were cordially admit- 
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ted both in their own generation and in those which followed it, were 
only the utterances of timid self-abasement, compared with the super- 
cecumenical dogmatism of their high-church friends. ‘Obey me,’ said 
these gentlemen to their disciples, ‘for obedience is the prerogative of 
the laity; but I obey nobody except my own interpretation of the 
fathers, or of such of them as I approve, because my church is not yet 
sufficiently catholic to deserve my obedience. At present I am obliged 
to create a church for you, because nothing worthy of the name is found 
just now on earth. The day will come when she will have been suffi- 
ciently taught by me, will cease to be Protestant without becoming 
Roman, and then I shall be able to obey the church, because, having 
learned from me the exact form of primitive Christianity, which exists 
nowhere at present but in my own ideal conception, the church will 
have come again into corporate existence, and will be worthy of your 
dutiful regard. It will then no longer be necessary for me, as it is un- 
fortunately at present, to cumulate in my own person the functions of 
the pope, the saints, the fathers, the general councils, and Almighty 
God.’ 

“(Considerable agitation followed this speech, during which the sit- 
ting was suspended for some minutes.) 

“The Rev. Lavender Kidds observed, as soon as the composure of 
the assembly was restored, that, however forcible the remarks of the 
learned professor might be as applied to Puseyism, he had shown that 
he was unwilling to grapple with the grand principle of Bible Chris- 
tianity, of which he was the humble advocate. 

“The professor intended no disrespect to Mr. Kidds and his party. 
Bible Christianity, since he must speak of it, (though he thought that 
former speakers had sufficiently disposed of the subject,) was only less 
preposterous than the rival theory which he had just ventured to de- 
scribe. It required personal infallibility in all who professed it. It 
simply transferred to the individual the supernatural prerogative which 
the Romanist attributed to his church. It was obvious to common 
sense that, if Mr. Kidds could interpret a particular translation of the 
Scriptures, so as to know infallibly both how much was necessary to 
salvation, and exactly what was necessary to be believed about it, he 
must himself be personally infallible. 

“The professor must decline to give his own opinion, though of 
course he had one, on the question proposed by Dr. Easy ; but he had 
no objection to state how he conceived it ought to be answered by the 
so-called Bible-Christian. That answer might be as follows: 

“The existence of a church assumes the existence of a God ; there- 
fore, the denial of a God would be the same with the denial of a church. 
But the Church of England is a fact. Her teaching may be doubtful 
or contradictory, but her existence as a politico-ecclesiastical institution, 
professing belief in a God, is beyond dispute. It would, therefore, be 
heresy in the Bible Christian to deny the existence of a God ; but it was 
quite open to him to believe in any 4nd of divinity he might prefer, and 
to clothe him with whatever attributes the Privy Council had permitted 
him to retain. . . . 

“ Archdeacon Jolly doubted whether the universal ego of Mr. Kidds 
and his friends could combat successfully the eternal Credo of two hun- 
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dred millions of Catholics. However, he was quite willing to consider 
Mr. Kidds’ proposition ; but he must be excused if he did so from his 
own point of view. 

“There was a large class of persons in this country,” continued the 
archdeacon, “who, having no definite religion of their own, and being 
slenderly endowed with common sense, were indebted to the Roman 
Catholic Church both for employment and maintenance. Let Mr. Kidds 
restrain his excitement ; he would explain his meaning. He did not, of 
course, include Mr. Kidds among the class in question, though he 
believed that gentlemen would willingly accept the statement of Sterne, 
who candidly confessed, that ‘when he had little to say or little to give 
his people, he had resource to the abuse of popery. Hence he called 
it his “Cheshire Cheese.” It had a twofold advantage ; it cost him 
very little, and he found by experience that nothing satisfied so well the 
hungry appetites of his congregation. ‘They always devoured it 
greedily.’ 

“Perhaps Mr. Kidds was not aware that in his zeal to hasten the 
downfall of popery — which, even according to modern prophets, had 
still a few years to last, and which, judging by a recent tour he had made 
on the continent, presented anything but a moribund aspect — he was 
in violent opposition with many active and devoted Protestants. The 
persons to whom he alluded were, at this moment, full of anxiety lest 
popery should perish too soon! They could not afford to say farewell 
to their old friend at present, and desired only to keep him on his legs 
a little longer. Mr. Kidds was probably ignorant that a society had 
recently been formed in London, in connection, he believed, with the 
Protestant Reformation Society, to which it was designed to act asa 
timely and important auxiliary. The title of this new association was: 
‘ Society for considering the best means of keeping alive the corruptions of 
Popery in the interests of Gospel Truth.’ It was, of course, a strictly 
secret organization, but he had been favored, he knew not why, with a 
copy of the prospectus, and as he had no intention of becoming a mem- 
ber, he would communicate it to the house. It appeared from this doc- 
ument, and could be confirmed from other sources, that a deputation 
was sent last year to Rome, to obtain a private interview with the pope, 
in order to entreat his holiness zo¢ to reform a single popish corruption. 
He was assured that they had reason to believe, he did not know on 
what grounds, that the pope was about to make extensive reforms, 
beginning with the substitution of the thirty-nine articles for the creed 
of Pope Pius, and a permanent Anglican convocation in lieu of an occa- 
sional cecumenical council. A handsome present was entrusted to the 
deputation, and a liberal contribution to the Peter’s Pence Fund. The 
motives set forth in the preamble of the address presented to his 
holiness were, in substance, of the following nature: They urged that a 
very large body of most respectable clergymen, who had no personal 
ill-will towards the present occupant of the Holy See, had maintained 
themselves and their families in comfort for many years exclusively by 
the abuse of popery ; and if popery were taken away, they could not 
but contemplate the probable results with uneasiness and alarm. More- 
over, many eminent members of the profession had gained a reputation 
for evangelical wit, learning, and piety, as well as high dignities in the 
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Church of England, by setting forth in their sermons and at public 
meetings, with all their harrowing details, the astounding abominations 
of the Church of Rome. The petitioners implored his holiness not to 
be indifferent to the position of these gentlemen. Many of their num- 
ber had privately requested the deputation to plead their cause with 
the amiable and benevolent Pius IX. Thus the great and good Doctor 
M’Nickel represented respectfully that he had filled his church, and let 
all his pews, during three-and-twenty years, by elegantly slandering 
priests and nuns, and powerfully illustrating Romish superstitions. A 
clergyman of noble birth had attained to the honors of the episcopate 
by handling alternately the same subjects, and a particularly pleasing 
doctrine of the Miilennium, and had thus been enabled to confer a val- 
uable living on his daughter’s husband, who otherwise could not have 
hoped to obtain one. An eminent canon of an old Roman Catholic 
abbey owed his distinguished position, which he hoped to be allowed to 
retain, to the fact of his having proved so clearly that the pope was 
Antichrist ; and earnestly entreated his holiness to do nothing to forfeit 
that character. A well-known doctor of Anglican divinity was on the 
point of quitting the country in despair of gaining a livelihood, when 
the idea of preaching against popery was suggested to him, and he 
had now reason to rejoice that he had abandoned the foolish scheme 
of emigration. Even a high-church bishop had been so hampered by 
suspicions of Romanistic tendencies, which were perfectly unfounded, 
that he had only saved himself from general discredit by incessant 
abuse of popery, though he was able to say, in self-defence, that he did 
not believe a word of his own invectives. Finally, a young clergyman, 
who had not hitherto much distinguished himself, having often but 
vainly solicited a member of his congregation to favor his evangelical 
attachment, at length hit upon a new expedient, and preached so rav- 
ishing a discourse on the matrimonial prohibitions of the Romish 
Church, and drew so appalling a picture of the domestic infelicities of 
the Romish priesthood, that on the following Monday morning the 
young lady made him an offer of her hand and fortune. It was hoped 
that his holiness would give due consideration to interests so grave and 
manifold, and not peril them by hasty reforms, which nobody desired, 
and which nobody would receive with satisfaction. 

“ Another class of clergymen appealed still more urgently to the for- 
bearance of the pope. They represented that they were in the habit of 
realizing large sums by the publication of prophetical works of which 
the whole interest turned upon the approximate destruction of ‘ the 
beast,’ and that while they indicated, by the help of the apocalypse, the 
precise hour of his fall, they yet managed to put offthe final catastrophe 
from year to year, and could hardly supply the successive editions 
which the curiosity of the public demanded. They hoped that his 
holiness would do nothing rash and imprudent which might compromise 
their particular industry. One of these gentlemen ingenuously con- 
fessed that without Antichrist, who was his best friend, and the in- 
valuable book of Revelation, which was his chief source of income, he 
saw nothing before him but the workhouse. He begged to forward to 
the pope a copy of each of his works, including the following: ‘ Horns 
of the Beast,’ neatly bound, with gilt edges ; ‘ Antichrist,’ handsomely 
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got up, ‘ positively his last appearance in 1864, in consequence of other 
engagements,’ with new editions in 1865, 1866, and 1867 ; also, 
‘ Answer to an insolent pamphlet, entitled “The Number and Street of 
the Beast proved to be that of the Rev. Dr. Comeagain.”’ 

“ Lastly, even members of parliament to whom nature had not been 
prodigal in intellectual endowments, urged with great force that they 
were able to get on their legs, and to stay there, detailing the prodigious 
incidents of conventual turpitude ; making the blood to curdle, and the 
hair to stand on end, by thrilling narratives of nuns immured, and 
clanking chains, and bereaved mothers, invoking in agonized chorus, 
‘Liberty and Mr. Newdegate.’ They hoped the pope would see in 
this fact the necessity of caution, lest he should unwittingly put to 
silence more than one independent member of parliament, deprive an 
illustrious assembly of its chief amusement, and rashly change the com- 
position of the British House of Commons. 

“Dean Pompous inquired (with a somewhat thick utterance, but with 
great dignity of manner) whether he understood the archdeacon to say 
that he had actually seen this document ? 

* Archdeacon Jolly: He had certainly said so ; it had been shown to 
him in Rome by Cardinal Antonelli.” 

Archdeacon Chasuble held the theory that the Anglican establish- 
ment is a branch of the Catholic Church, and proved that the Catholic 
Church was necessarily infallible at one period of her existence. The 
gift of infallibility was suspended when Christendom became divided, 
and will be recovered when the Russian, the Roman, the Greek, the 
Anglican, and the Oriental branches reunite—a happy period, of whose 
arrival, he regretted to say, there was no immediate prospect. To this 
Dr. Candour undertook to reply : 

“When the Roman, Greek, and Anglican communities should all be- 
come one, the church would once more become infallible. Three 
spurious and defective Christianities fused together, if anybody could 
persuade them to coalesce, would make one true and perfect Christianity. 
The giving up what each believed specifically true, and the uniting in 
what each believed specifically false, was that travail in the womb of 
Christendom which would give birth to the new infallibility. He would 
only say, as the professor of theology had disposed of that point, that 
this was an obstetrical phenomenon which he did not think any one 
present would live long enough to witness. 

“But he would now approach another aspect of the question, to 
which the archdeacon had attracted their attention. The low-church 
theory, he had told them, and the language of their articles and homilies, 
which assumed the defection of the Catholic Church, ‘ made void the 
promises of God.’ Was the archdeacon quite sure that low-churchmen 
were the real or sole offenders? He thought not. Let him ask his 
friend whether even the ‘diabolical millennium’ of the English re- 
formers, that dismal interval between the sixth and sixteenth centuries, 
was a conception more insolently subversive of the promises of God, 
more fatal to the Catholic idea of a divine, indefectible, and ‘ teaching 
church,’ than the well-known Anglican conceit, that the early church 
was wholly pure, the medizval much less pure, and the modern quite 
unworthy of their obedience? Was it really so very respectful to the 
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catholic idea, of which the archdeacon claimed to be the advocate, to 
assert, as he and his party did in every act of their lives, that, in spite 
of the ‘ promises of God,’ the only really perfect church at this hour, 
protesting at once against Protestant heresies and popish corruptions, 
was the little group of Puseyites and ritualists within the national 
establishment? (Great laughter.) 

“The Archdeacon had reproached the low-church school, and the 
founders of Anglicanism, with making void the promises of God. Let 
the house consider how the high-church party interpreted those promises 
for themselves. According to their theory, the promise to be ‘ always’ 
with the church applied only to the beginning and the end of her career, 
but not to the long interval between the two, during which the whole of 
Christendom was hopelessly sunk in error and corruption. It was 
curious to see that the high-church party cordially agreed with ultra- 
Protestants, that the Catholic Church during long ages had been 
teaching falsehoods! This was their reverence for ‘the promises of 
God !’ 

“ Again. The promise to guide the Church into ‘af truth’ had 
reference only to the integrity of truth defore the mission of St. Augustine 
to England, and after the publication of the Zracts for the Times. The 
twelve hundred years between them, rather a long period in the life of 
the church, during which all Christians obstinately believed the supre- 
macy of the pope, the office of the mother of God, and the mystery of 
transubstantiation — doctrines highly offensive to Puseyites — were 
merely an unfortunate parenthesis in the faithfulness of God, during 
which the catholic idea was lamentably obscured, and God forgot his 
‘promises.’ 

“Once more. The promise that the ‘gates of hell’ should ‘ xever, 
prevail against the church meant only, according to the same school, 
that the principalities of evil, doing active work under the father oflies’ 
should certainly prevail for a good many centuries, but that finally a 
little sect should rise up in the Church of England, able to discriminate 
with precision the errors of the Anglican, the Greek, and the Roman 
churches, and peacefully to conduct them all to the perfect truth which 
they had lost, to the unity which they had forfeited, and to a very re- 
markable and final triumph over the ‘gates of hell.’ 

“The only true test of a theory was the result to which it led in 
practice. The branch-theory did not look well on paper, but perhaps 
it redeemed itself in its practical evolution. He would suppose, then, 
that the archdeacon, resolving to try his theory, set out on a foreign 
tour. Did he leave Dover an Anglican, and disembark at Calais a 
Roman Catholic? If so, at what particular spot in the Channel did he 
drop the Anglican articles and take up the Roman missal? Was it 
marked by a buoy? or was the transformation a gradual process, like 
the changes of temperature? On leaving Dover, he carried with him 
only two sacraments, which had grown into seven by the time he 
landed at Calais. Supposing the distance to be twenty-five miles, did 
he take up a new sacrament — he was going to say at every fifth mile- 
stone but the sea knew not such measures of distance. Were there 
fixed points at which he degan to believe that transubstantiation was a 
holy mystery, and not a ‘blasphemous fable ;’ that confirmation and ex- 
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treme unction were divine sacraments, and not, as he had believed 
while breakfasting at Dover, a mere ‘corrupt following of the Apostles’? 
Did he, in spite of the injunction with which they were all familiar, 
‘not to speak to the man at the wheel,’ anxiously interrogate that indi- 
vidual as to the precise longitude in which it behoved him to cast 
away some Anglican delusion, and take up some Catholic truth? At 
what point of the voyage did the pope’s supremacy begin to dawn upon 
him? And, finally, did the process of transformation, to which all 
branch-Christians were inevitably subject when they went to foreign 
lands, depend in any degree upon the weather? Was it quicker or 
slower in a heavy sea? or did sea-sickness in any way affect its devel- 
opment? 

“The prolocutor of the house here rose, with an air of dignity be- 
coming his official character, and expressed his conviction that the 

eneral feeling of the house was that the debate should now close. 
Hear, hear.) That debate had proved a variety of things, which were 
more or less destructive to the national church, but nothing perhaps 
more clearly than this, that the public was right in regarding their dis- 
cussions as very unprofitable to the interests of religion, either in their 
own land orin any other. . . . . . . If the house shared his 
opinion, it only remained to determine what should be the place of 
their future meeting. (Applause.) 

“Doctor Easy was delighted to be able to offer hospitality to his 
reverend friends. He lived, as they knew, in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of their fine old historical abbey, and his apartments were suffi- 
ciently spacious to afford a convenient place of meeting. He proposed, 
therefore, on the understanding that convocation was now happily ex- 
tinct, that they should meet at his residence on that day week, when 
they could either resume the debate that had hitherto occupied them, 
or turn their attention to any other topic which might promise greater 
profit or amusement. (Loud cries of ‘ Agreed.’) [xeunt omnes.” 

The second scene is introduced with the following description, the 
delicate humor of which is inimitable : 

“Dr. Easy’s drawing-room presented an animated appearance. 
Friendly greetings were exchanged, and decent hilarity pervaded the 
assembly. The gravest countenances relaxed from conventional sever- 
ity. Archdeacons smiled if as in anticipation of coming enjoyment, and 
even deans responded to the salutations of the inferior clergy with un- 
wonted urbanity. The bright mirrors, well-selected pictures, and far- 
reaching sofas which adorned Dr. Easy’s saloon, and bore witness at 
once to the amplitude of his revenues and the refinement of his taste, 
were evidently felt to be an improvement on the decorous gloom of the 
Jerusalem chamber. Tables of marble and rosewood were covered with 
choice engravings and other works of art. Portraits of the Misses Easy 
attracted the attention of the younger clergy. The absence of reporters 
imparted to their elder brethren a welcome sense of liberty. Free but 
not undignified postures preluded the familiar dialogue in which each 
could take cheerful part, without the unpleasant fear of newspaper criti- 
cism. Convocation had become a social or family reunion, and was 
evidently satisfied with the change. Informal discussion preceded the 
coming debate, and themes which never fail to interest the clerical mind 
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occupied the company. Dean Pompous disputed with a neighbor the 
exact pecuniary value of a benefice likely to be shortly vacant, and 
suggested a probable successor to the dying incumbent. Dean Primi- 
tive conversed with Archdeacon Chasuble on the recent letter of the 
primate, inviting the bishops ‘in visible communion with the Church of 
England’ to a council in September. Had his friend noticed, he asked, 
that remarkable announcement that ‘such council would ot be compe- 
tent to make declarations, or lay down definitions on points of doctrine’? 
His friend had certainly noticed it. He had heard of councils, both 
general and local, which had assembled to decide on points of doctrine, 
but it was the first time he had ever heard of a council summoned with 
the avowed object of avoiding all such questions. In such cheerful talk 
the reverend guests continued to indulge, till their number being at 
length complete, there arose suddenly, amid the hum of general conver- 
sation, a loud cry of ‘Chair, chair!’ Then the host, leaning against a 
chimney-piece, bowed to his friends, and prayed them to be seated. 
Silence being restored, the debate commenced as follows : 

“Dr. Easy rejoiced that his reverend friends had attended in such 
imposing numbers. In compliance with their invitation, he had se- 
lected a subject to be submitted to their notice. Their last debate, as 
they seemed generally to feel, had proved to themselves and to the pub- 
lic that authority neither did nor could reside in the English Church. 
It was certain that no individual clergyman, nor all the clergy put 
together, could decide any point of doctrine whatever ; so that the day 
seemed close at hand —if it had not actually arrived — when an An- 
glican would be at liberty either to accept or reject every truth contained 
in the Christian revelation. The learned prolocutor had well epito- 
mized all the points of their last debate, and gracefully justified the 
characteristic decisions of privy council, when he said, or at least im- 
plied, that the practical result of all Anglican teaching, as of all An- 
glican history, might be expressed in such a formula as this, ‘ Chris- 
tianity, from first to last, is simply a matter of opinion ; or, ‘The pri- 
mary object of the Christian revelation is to render it impossible for 
any man to know the truth with certainty.’ 

“In confirmation of this view of their position as membets of the 
Established Church, he was happy to be able to call their attention to 
the recent declaration of one of her highest dignitaries. He regretted 
that he was not present with them, that he might have enforced in per- 
son the very striking statements which he was about to quote from a 
published volume of his sermons, with which he (Dr. Easy) had only 
become acquainted since their last meeting. The very Rev. Dr. Elliot, 
the present Dean of Bristol, had publicly asserted, without incurring the 
slightest shadow of reproach, these two momentous truths ; (1) that the 
Church of England is, in all respects, a purely human institution ; and 
(2) that her members are not bound in conscience to believe a single 
doctrine taught by her. But he would quote his exact words: 

“«The Church of England,’ said the Dean of Bristol, ‘is created by 
the law, upheld by the law, paid by the law, and may be changed by the 
law, just as any other institution in the land 

“That was his first proposition, and here was the second : 

“‘T cannot desire you to accept either what I affirm, or what the 
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church affirms, as undoubtedly true, or ‘he only true interpretation of 
the mysteries of God.’ 

“It was pleasant to see the conclusions at which they had arrived in 
a former debate embraced with so much energy of conviction by one of 
the highest functionaries of their national church. And now, accept- 
ing these conclusions as indisputable, and harmonizing perfectly with 
the life and history of that church, he was led to ask, ‘If the authority 
of the English Church be purely human, can her orders be divine?’ 
This was the question he should propose for their consideration, and 
without another word of preface, he would submit the following motion 
to their vote: ‘That this meeting, being unanimous on the point that 
authority can have no existence in the Church of England, desires to 
pass to the discussion of the cognate question, “ Are English orders 
human or divine ?”’ 

The discussion as to the validity of these orders is pretty exhaustive, 
and the arguments are put with a terseness and effect quite beyond 
adequate praise. The hand of a master in dialectics is evident from 
beginning to end. Instead of attempting a summary, which would 
necessarily fall far short of doing justice to this part of the pamphlet, 
we shall let the ritualistic clergyman give the following account of him- 
self: 

“T call myself a Catholic priest, because I am either that or a ridicu- 
lous impostor, and I object to be considered in that light. I claim the 
power of the keys, because they belong to the priestly office, and I will 
not allow that the clergy of any other church have more power than I 
have. I can consecrate the host, though I am not quite sure what that 
means, because I should be only a Protestant minister if I could not, 
and a Protestant minister is the object of my contempt. I can absolve 
from sin, though the English clergy never knew they could do it, because 
the commission was given to somebody, and, therefore, it must have 
been given to me. I teach the Church of England what she ought to 
hold, and instruct the Church of Rome what she ought to retract, be- 
cause I clearly perceive the deficiencies of the one, and detect the ex- 
cesses of the other. I assert that my doctrines are part of God’s truth, 
but I communicate with those who flatly deny them, because, when I 
am taunted with this, I can always reply, that it is the mark of a self- 
willed man to seek another communion in order to quiet his conscience. 
I countenance, by remaining in the Church of England, all the mortal 
heresies which have ever existed in her, but I tell my accusers that I 
only remain in her in order to remove them. I am in communion with 
no church in the world, but I invite them all to come into communion 
with me, and indicate the terms on which I will permit them to do so. 
I am not in schism, though I dwell in solitude, because the other Chris- 
tian bodies refuse to associate with me ; and I am not in heresy, though 
I every day communicate with heretics, because I do it only for their 
good. I do not obey my bishop, but I propose to him to obey me, 
which he foolishly declines todo. All churches have erred, but I am 
ready to teach them all, if they will only listen to me ; and though the 
perfect idea of Christianity has perished from the earth, I am able to 
restore it at any moment, whenever I shall be requested to do so. I 
remain in the Church of England, though she allows most of her clergy 
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to teach lies, because I do not choose to quit her ; and I refuse to enter 
the Church of Rome, though she forces all her priests to teach truth, 
because I do not choose to obey her. I prefer to obey myself, because 
I find no other authority worthy to be obeyed ; and, though I admit 
that this position has its disadvantages, I must positively decline to ex- 
change it for any other.” 

The conclusion of the meeting is thus stated: 

“ Dr. Easy said he could not permit his friends to depart, as they now 
manifested their intention to do, without thanking them both for their 
attendance on that occasion and for the part which they had taken in a 
discussion of great interest and importance. He would not abuse his 
privilege as their host by adding to the discourse of the archdeacon 
more than a few brief words. They had arrived, he supposed, at a 
common conviction on the two great questions of authority in the An- 
glican Church, and the real character of her orders. It was at once 
their wisdom and their safety to insist that both were purely human. 
Any other theory, as the archdeacon had clearly proved, would expose 
not only themselves but their common Christianity to contempt and 
ruin. Either ordination, as it existed in the English Church, was ot 
a rite intended to produce a supernatural effect, except in a sense which 
might with equal justice be applied to the orders of Mr. Spurgeon or 
Mr. Newman Hall; or, if it was, the Reformed and Protestant min- 
istry established by Elizabeth and inaugurated by Parker, which had 
never displayed the faintest trace of any such effect; was a failure so 
portentous, that they must remain for ever silent in the presence of any 
scoffing infidel who should use it as an argument against the truth of 
Christianity. 

“ He trusted, therefore, that they were about to separate that night 
with this practical conclusion, that the idea of a catholic priesthood, 
one in doctrine and divine in endowments, existing in the English 
Church, was not only a contradiction of her whole history, but abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the belief that Christianity was true. Either 
that foolish notion must be abandoned, or they musi honestly admit 
that, at least, the English Church was a delusion. For if any man 
could deliberately maintain, as a small party among them desired to 
do, that the entire body of the English clergy had been, from the be- 
ginning, a supernatural caste, though it was undeniable that they had 
always exactly resembled the laity in all their habits, principles, and 
actions ; that they had received a special vocation from Heaven to 
teach the same unvarying doctrine, though no two of them could ever 
agree together what that doctrine was ; that they possessed the faculty of 
retaining or remitting sin, though, for three centuries, they had never 
once attempted to use it, and had bitterly derided the assumption of it 
by the clergy of another community ; that they were clothed, by the 
transforming grace of orders, with angelic purity and virginity, though 
they and their bishops had ever been even more impatient of a life of 
continence than any other class of human society ; that they were able 
to call down God upon a human altar, though their own founders began 
their career by pulling down altars, and their own tribunals ruled that 
the English Church denied their existence ; that the chief function of 
their ecclesiastical life was to offer the daily sacrifice, though the Church 
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of England had carefully obliterated every trace of that mystery from 
the national mind; and, finally, that the highest spiritual privilege of 
their flocks was to adore the consecrated host, though their own prayer- 
book expressly declared it was ‘idolatry to be abhorred of all faithful 
Christians.’ If, he said, any man could seriously affirm the series of 
propositions here enumerated, and many more like them, he should be 
ready to admit, what it would no longer be possible to deny, that neither 
religion nor history had any real meaning, and that modern Chris- 
tianity had been more fertile in childish conceits and preposterous de- 
lusions than any system of heathen mythology with which he was ac- 
quainted. 

“Tf, on the other hand, they were content to believe with the whole 
nation, that the English clergy were simply the representatives of the 
English reformation ; that they were protestant ministers, not Catholic 
priests ; that they were distinguished in nothing froza other men, except 
as having undertaken to remind them, from time to time, of truths 
which all were too apt to forget ; they would then assume the only 
character which really belonged to them, or in which either their own 
communion or any other would ever consent to recognize them. In 
that case, they would no longer expose either themselves or their re- 
ligion to the world’s contempt, nor unwittingly furnish the unbeliever 
with a fatal argument against the truth and the reasonableness of 
Christianity. ‘The Church of England had never been the home of the 
supernatural, as all mankind knew from her own history ; and to try to 
introduce so strange an element into such a receptacle would be a far 
more dangerous experiment than to ‘pour new wine into old bottles.’ 
They might as well attempt to inclose the lightning which could shiver 
rocks in the hands of an infant, as to make the English Church the 
shrine of mysteries which she had existed only to deny.” 

The pamphlet from which the above excerpts are made is now in 
press, and will soon be published by “The Catholic Publication House.” 
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APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY AS SEEN AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 





Tue Paris Exhibition afforded a favorable opportunity for the study 
of the applications of electricity to the arts, and we propose’ to give a 
hasty sketch of some of the most important inventions that were there 
exhibited. In doing this we shall follow the order of our note-book, 
and not the systematic arrangement of the Imperial Commission. 


THe MerEOROGRAPH.—This is an apparatus destined to register 
meteorological phenomena, by means of graphic curves traced upon 
paper, the movement of which is registered by clock-work. It was in- 
vented by Father Secchi, director of the Observatory at Rome, Italy, 
and eccupied a conspicuous place in one of the principal streets of the 
Palace. It was constantly at work, and was deemed worthy of a grand 
prize by the jury of awards. There were two prominent faces to the 
apparatus ; one of them was surmounted by a clock, and provided with 
a paper tablet on which were registered automatically the indications 
of the barometer, the wet and dry thermometer, and the hour of rain. 
This roll or tablet of paper would finish its course in two days and a 
half, and present well-developed curves, the study of which would give 
all of the details of the phenomena, especially the sudden changes during 
storms. The second face presented a tablet on which was registered 
the force and direction of the wind, as well as the indications of the 
metallic thermometer. This roll finishes its course in ten days, and its 
principal advantage is to present a vésumé of the variations of the ele- 
ments in a way to permit of an easy comparison. The manner in which 
the various instruments are connected with a galvanic battery is too 
complicated to admit of a detailed description without the aid of 
diagrams, but a general description may enable the reader to form a 
clear conception of the ingenious invention. A properly counterpoised 
piston floating on the mercury in the barometer, with pencils attached, 
and applied according to the parallelogram of motion, gives the curves 
on the tablet. The psychrometer consists of two thermometers, with 
dry and wet bulb. The thermometers are open at the top, and at the 
bottom have platinum wires fused into the bulbs to connect with the 
battery. Two platinum wires, supported on a frame which moves 
vertically, enter the capillary tubes of the thermometer, and can be 
plunged at any moment far enough to touch the mercury and thus es- 
tablish the circuit with the battery. The clock sets in motion every 
quarter of an hour a little chariot, on which is a miniature Morse tele- 
graph, and which marches back and forth, recording in the neatest 
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manner the variations between the wet and dry bulbs, and the moisture 
of the air. The hour of the rain is marked by the movement of a magnet 
attached to a wheel provided with buckets and placed on the top of the 
house. ‘The quantity of the rain is measured by the indications of a 
float in a suitable reservoir in the basement, and is also automatic in 
its motions. The direction of the wind is measured by four telegraphs 
—the force of the wind by peculiar hemispherical wheels or capstans. 
The battery employed was a modification of Daniel’s, which only re- 
quired the addition of a little water and sulphate of copper every month. 
A similar apparatus had been in operation for nearly seven years at the 
Observatory in Rome, and bound volumes of the observations taken 
during all that time were exhibited in Paris. The cost of the apparatus 
was ten thousand dollars, but it was unnecessarily luxurious in its ap- 
pointments, and similar ones could be manufactured on a large scale, j 
in a similar style, for one fifth of that amount. It was a matter of regret 
among Americans in Paris that the automatic registering and printing 
barometer of Mr. G. W. Hough, which is in operation in the Merchants’ 
Exchange in New York, was not sent to the Exhibition, for comparison 
and criticism. It is now universally admitted that only by automatic 
instruments can we ever hope to solve the question of storms and other 
meteorological phenomena, and therefore all the inventions of this char- 
acter must be studied and compared before we can hope to see any 
particular form universally adopted. Father Secchi’s ingenious ap- 
paratus was pronounced by competent judges to do its work thoroughly 
and well, and we should be glad to see it introduced into this country. 


ALARM THERMOMETER.—In the agricultural department was a self- 
regulating and alarm thermometer, constructed upon a plan similar to 
the one adopted by Secchi. A platinum wire was fused into the bulb, 
and a second wire inserted at the degree to which it was proposed to 
raise the temperature in a hothouse or other building, and both wires 
were connected with a battery which drove a magneto-electric machine 
so situated that it could at all times be seen by the director of the es- 
tablishment. In this way control was kept of the temperature, and any 
neglect on the part of the servants at once noted. 


Evectric Licut ror LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINATION.—The English had 
a lighthouse of the natural size, the illumination in which was obtained 
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from electro-magnets driven by a two-horse-power engine. This light 
was visible at night from nearly all parts of Paris, and was of dazzling ‘ 
brilliancy. The value of this application for lighthouse purposes con- ' 


sists in the intensity of the light. The light is condensed into the 
smallest possible space, and, while it is not diffuse enough for photo- 
graphic purposes, excepting near by, its intensity exactly adapts it to be 
seen at great distances. An oil flame would require to be two thousand 
times larger to produce the same amount of light. The cost beyond 
the wear and tear of the apparatus was stated to be the fuel required 
to raise steam for the small engine and the carbon points used in the 
burners. 

Aw ELectric PiaAno.— A piano driven by electricity was certainly a 
novelty. The instrument was in the section of machinery, and looked 
exactly like an ordinary upright piano. It was provided with a key- 
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board, and could be played upon in the ordinary way, or attached to a 
battery and made to work by electricity. It was the invention of a 
Swiss familiar with the construction of music-boxes, and was suggestive 
in its form of that class of instruments. There was a long metallic 
barrel driven by clock-work, over which revolved a piece of thick paste- 
board in which the musical notes were cut. Resting upon the paste- 
board were teeth or copper pointers just like those in a music-box, each 
one of which corresponded with the notes of the piano. The pointers 
were pressed down upon the barrel by springs, and were connected at 
the other end with a galvanic battery. As long as the pasteboard in- 
tervened between the end of these pointers and the revolving barrel, the 
current was broken and no notes were struck; but as often as the 
pointer came over a hole cut in the paper, it was thus brought in con- 
tact with the metal of the barrel, and the connection in the circuit was 


established and a note struck on the piano. By bringing these holes © 


opposite the proper pointers, and at distances to correspond to the time 
of the piece, a complete tune could be played. The papers with the 
notes cut out looked like a pattern for weaving. Several pieces of 
music were performed by electricity, and the time and expression were 
so well imitated that anyone would have supposed that the instrument 
was being played by hand. 


MAGNETO-ELECTRIC MACHINES.— There were several machines of this 
character, for which it was claimed that they could replace the ordinary 
galvanic battery in most operations, as, for example, telegraphing, elec- 
tro-plating, and electric light: and it was asserted that they could be 
used as a motive power. For some unexplained reason, none of these 
machines appear to be successful. They looked well as specimens of 
workmanship ; they were ingeniously contrived ; they were theoreti- 
cally correct, but in practice they do not secure the confidence of the 
public. The electro-magnetic company of Birmingham claimed for 
their motor that it could replace steam, especially where the force re- 
quired was small, that the cost was the same as that of steam-power, 
without danger of explosions. The price of a one-horse-power machine 
was two hundred and fifty dollars. Some of the magneto-electric ma- 
chines were so covered up that it was impossible to study their interior 
construction. In all of them the principle of the revolution of helices 
around magnets appeared to obtain. 


ELEctric ATTACHMENT TO Looms.—In case a thread broke in weav- 
ing, the fact was indicated by the violent ringing of a bell, and the stop- 
page of the machinery, all by automatic motion, and through the aid 
of a battery. The same attachment could have been applied to any 
other machine as well as to a loom. 


ENGRAVING BY ELECTRICITY.— There were inventions of this charac- 
ter for copying in fac-simile any pattern whatsoever. One arm of a 
pointer moved over a picture, and the other over a lithographic stone 
or a metal plate, and the cutting instrument, by making or breaking the 
current of electricity, was made to cut or to pass over the plate, and to 
repeat the shading and depth of any original picture. There were sev- 
eral instruments of this character which apparently did their work well. 
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ELectric Car-BrakE.— The engineer is able to put down all of the 
brakes on a train of cars at the same moment, and io stop the train 
very suddenly, by simply placing his thumb upon the key which makes 
the connection with the battery. There were large cars with this at- 
tachment, and the whole thing worked well in the model. 


Evectric Car-SIGNAL.—In case the cars were broken asunder the 
fact would be instantly communicated to the engineer by the ringing of 
a bell. 

ELectric CLOCKS were as numerous as the ordinary time-pieces — 
in fact, all the clocks on the towers appeared to be driven by electricity, 
and they consequently kept uniform time. 


CassELLI’s TELEGRAPH.—This instrument was one of the greatest 
curiosities in the Exhibition. It represented in autograph the message 
of the sender. If instead of signing your name to a dispatch you were 
to make a skilful portrait of yourself with a peculiar kind of ink, an exact 
copy of the same would be sent. Writing, pictures, patterns, and auto- 
graphs could be transmitted by this machine with entire accuracy, and 
if the apparatus were to be attached to the electric engraving machine 
previously mentioned, the despatch could be engraved at a distance of 
a thousand miles from the original copy. A pointer moving over mag- 
netic ink, by making and breaking the circuit, was made to repeat in 
fac-simile whatever was put under it. It was all the same whether it 
was plain writing, a drawing, a pattern, or a picture. The electrograph 
of Lenoir was a modification of Casselli’s, and appeared to work very 
well. We saw numerous pictures copied by it. 


Evectric SiGNALs of all kinds were exhibited. To announce that a 
switch was wrong, that the draw was open, that the down train had not 
started, that there was danger ahead, was all practically arranged. For 
use in the house there was no end to the contrivances. If the servant did 
not answer the bell, the bell would keep on ringing all day and all 
night until it was attended to. Ifa burglar entered a door or window, 
his approach would be announced by a lusty ringing of bells. If the 
water was too low in the boiler, ding, dong would go the bell. If the 
house was growing cold, the mercury would sink in the thermometer 
and again the bell would ring. 


ELECTRIC GAS-LIGHTING.— There were contrivances for turning on 
and off gas by electricity, lighting any number of burners at the same 
instant of time. By connecting this with the burglar-alarm telegraph, 
the opening of a door or window would set the bells ringing and light 
all of the burners in the house at the same instant. 

THE CHRONOGRAPH.— For measuring short intervals of time no in- 
struments have been devised at all equal to those in which electricity 
is employed. A most important instrument was exhibited by Professor 
Glassner, of Liége, for measuring the velocity of a cannon-ball by record- 
ing the interval of its passage from one point to another. The ball in 
its flight was made to break copper wires placed on its track at meas- 
ured intervals, and the breakage of the galvanic current was recorded 
upon a revolving cylinder in a way to indicate the smallest fraction of 
time. The variation in the velocity of the ball from the commencement 
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in the cannon until it was spent was accurately measured in this way. 
The same instrument was adapted to the measurement of time in all 
other observations, the record in all cases being made by electricity. 


ELectric Mrrrors.— In order to attract larks in hunting it is cus- 
tomary to have revolving mirrors, but the machinery hitherto employed 
has rather served to frighten away the birds. Electric mirrors were 
exhibited which were claimed to be perfect in their way. 


ELectric Sarety Lamp.— The danger of explosions in coal mines 
from the careless use of Sir Humphry Davy’s safety lamp has been fre- 
quently demonstrated. It is proposed to obviate this danger by the 
introduction of a lamp composed of Geissler tubes properly protected 
by wire and driven by a small Ruhmkorf coil and battery carried in a 
knapsack on the back of the workman. These tubes have the air 
pumped out of them, and the light comes from a constant stream of 
electricity passing from one end to the other. If the glass breaks, no 
fire can be communicated to the outer gases, as the connection with the 
battery is broken at the same instant, and no spark can pass. ‘This 
kind of a lantern could be used by travelers for reading at night on the 
railroad, as the whole apparatus can be carried in a carpet bag and can 
be easily suspended from a hook. 
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Short Studies on Great Subjects. By James Anthony Froude, M. A. 
New York: C. Scribner & Co. 


WHOEVER approaches this volume through the same author’s History 
of England, which has been received with so much favor in this coun- 
try, will take it up with keen curiosity to know Mr. Froude’s more per- 
sonal opinions. For we look to an established author’s essays for those 
chippings, and in some cases formative studies, which were the first in- 
dications of his genius. But we doubt not that nine out of ten of Mr. 
Froude’s readers will lay down his Short Studies with disappointment. 
When compared with the standard English essayists, such as Macaulay 
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and Carlyle and Wilson, his efforts seem very slight and weak, 
and nothing but the very satisfactory success of his history could 
have saved these articles from deserved oblivion. It is a mistake for 
every writer who, after a struggle, at last obtains recognition, to put for- 
ward his early efforts, unless the genius in them be unusually marked ; 
and we cannot discover in Mr. Froude qualities which make his case 
an exception to the rule. 

We are at a loss to analyze his mental gifts. He is not a philoso- 
phical thinker ; he seems hardly to be a thorough student ; his style is 
loose and flabby, with little point, and generally with the words arranged 
in the order which is worst for effectiveness ; he neither makes good 
pictures nor condenses his sayings into a brilliant sentence ; and yet he 
must have positive abilities to hold the editorial chair of Frazer, and 
his history certainly shows industry and freshness of treatment and 
statement. He is not enough of a literary man to be praised, and yet 
he has too much merit to be condemned. There is a business-like 
force about much of his writing which somehow carries you along. 
We should call him a weak dilution of Carlyle. We regret thus to 
write of a distinguished author and to seem to start a literary heresy ; 
but we have had every disposition to think well of the writer and have 
given all his works an unbiased reading. 

To speak plainly, there is a dry rot in men like Mr. Froude which in 
a great measure destroys their usefulness. He is off the hooks in his 
religious faith. He is one of those many Protestants to whom all the 
facts of the Christian faith seem but the shifting opinions of men ; he 
has no faith, no hold upon eternal truths, and we are almost ready to 
believe that he does not care to rest upon them. It argues a good deal 
that a man in middle life, writing the history of a really religious people 
at a great national crisis, should show himself, in such an article as the 
Plea for the Free Discussion of Theological Difficulties, to be merely a 
tentative enquirer and on the whole an objector against the religion of 
his countrymen. This touches the weak point of his history, as con- 
ceded by men of all religious parties, but it goes down deeper. In a 
writer who has addressed himself to so mighty a task, it shows a rad- 
ical want of self-knowledge and a general defect of mental judgment. 
Mr. Froude conveys the idea that the clergy of England are hopelessly 
imbecile in shirking theological difficulties ; that the weight of author- 
ity is with the sceptics ; and that what we need is to have every re- 
ligious truth tried in the court of public opinion. Any facts or truths 
beyond the resolving power of human reason he does not believe in. 
His mind seems to have lost its balance in these matters ; and he per- 
petually suggests the doubt but does not advance boldly and honestly 
to its solution. He is, we fear, a concealed enemy to Christianity. 
His method in religious discussion shows, at all events, a one-sideness of 
judgment and partiality of temper which have been aptly set forth in 
the criticism upon the Irish portion of his history in a late number of 
The Contemporary Review. Mr. Froude is the last man in the world to 
write religious history. It is better to have a strong partisan, like 
Macaulay or Lingard, as the historian of our country than the polite 
sceptic who treats the whole matter with well or ill-bred contempt. 

Now, we have always held that if a man allowed himself to think 
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loosely, and assert indiscriminately this and that religious opinion— 
these subjects being so grave and serious as they are—this defect of 
careful judgment must betray itself in matters of less moment. This 
seems to be the solution of Mr. Froude’s vagaries. He began his lit- 
erary life with the publication of Zhe emesis of Faith, which we have 
no hesitation in calling one of the worst, because most unfair, exposi- 
tions of Christianity in literature ; the author seems in the present vol- 
ume to have filled up his latest leisure hours with the repetition of the 
same ill-judged objections. In his paper on Criticism and the Gospel 
History he even dared Dean Alford or Bishop Ellicott to a statement 
of the origin of the gospels—a taunt which Dean Alford has satisfac- 
torily met in the July number of Zhe Contemporary Review, by showing 
that Mr. Froude was ignorant of what he was writing about. Had 
not those ungenerous and partially masked assaults upon the founda- 
tions of religious truth been repeated with studied persistency in Mr. 
Froude’s latest publication, we should not have cared to dwell upon this 
feature of his writing in a literary criticism. He has not the manliness 
and earnestness of the author of Acce Homo, whose work in some re- 
spects is a contribution to the religious literature of our time, but seems 
to have a number of stock objections to Christianity which he cares not 
to put away by honest investigation. We have never yet been aware 
that the Christian Church ignores difficulties or conceals weaknesses, 
as he represents ; and were he not now an eminent writer, his platitudes 
on this subject would be too puerile to attract the notice of educated 
men. It is a public misfortune that such thinkers undertake the history 
of areligious people. They make a martyr of truth and keep better 
men from the task. If we are not mistaken, Mr. Froude is the brother 
of the lamented Richard Hurrel Froude, the real genius of the Tracta- 
rian movement. If so, he pairs off with the Newman brothers, one of 
whom has thought himself into bald deism and the other into the lar- 
ger faith of Rome. 

Mr. Froude seems most at home in English history; off this ground 
his papers have slight value. The best things in the present volume 
are the three lectures on Zhe Times of Erasmus and Luther, that on the 
Influence of the Reformation on the Scottish Character, and the two essays 
on Zhe Dissolution of the Monasteries and England’s Forgotten Worthies. 
The lecture on the Science of History is very poor. It is largely a dry 
discussion of Mr. Buckle’s way of writing history, with brief common- 
places about historical methods. The two most ambitious papers are 
The Book of Fob and Spinoza, neither of which have we attempted to 
read. ‘That on Homer is the only really genial and winning paper in 
the volume. The essay on the Philosophy of Catholicism does not at all 
fulfil the promise of the title, but is rather a synopsis of the facts of 
theological history. Its title would indicate an enquiry into the philo- 
sophical principles of the Christian Church. 

Such is the volume we have very imperfectly noticed—rather by a 
statement of the underlying principles of the author as shown in his 
various literary efforts, than by a minute criticism of the several essays. 
The volume is not without literary blemishes. Mr. Froude is often slip- 
shod and incorrect in point of good English, and he has a prevailing 
bad habit of beginning a new paragraph with the word “and.” We 
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cannot but regard it as unfortunate for his reputation that this volume 
was ever published, and its religious portion is so made up of plausible 
conjectures and tentative pleadings (the most insidious form of religious 
doubt) that we could well wish it had never been written.— Zhe Round 
Table. 


The Hermitage and other Poems. By Edward Rowland Sill. New 
York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1868. 


WE are not of those austere critics who assert that all poetry, except 
that of the great masters, is like savorless salt, only fit to be trodden 
under foot. Men of culture, taste, and feeling often write poetry, and 
by no means bad poetry, mistaking their exquisite sensibility and ardent 
love of poesy tor the divine affatus. It is true that these writers usually 
and perhaps unconsciously, mould their style and diction after those of 
some favorite master, and the waspish critic tosses the book aside with 
some sour remark to the effect that he prefers his Byron or his Tenny- 
son at first hand ; yet in their works there is frequently much that the 
uncritical public may read with pleasure and advantage, and which we 
all, in this intensely practical age, would not willingly lose. 

Perhaps as favorable specimens of this Culture-Poetry as can be met 
with, are found in the volume before us. Mr. Sill has refined taste, 
keen sensibility, easy expression, and a free and melodious versification : 
he lacks nothing but — genius. 

The first poem in the volume, 7%e Hermitage, is a faint echo of 
Maud: not an imitation, but an inspiration at second hand. 


‘ Stretches of misty silver ’neath the moon,’ 
y 
isa glaring Tennysonianism. 


‘ The lowest stature draws the highest down ; 
The king must keep the level of the clown.’ 


This comes too near Locksley Hall— 


‘ As the husband is, the wife is ; thou art mated with a clown, 
And the grossness of his nature will have weight to drag thee down.’ 


Here is an echo of Festus — an echo, not a plagiarism: 
‘ Now the first stars begin to tremble forth’— 
In Festus we have: 
‘ Just when the stars falter forth, one by one.’ 


On the other hand, we now and then meet with very happy expressions. 
Here is an eféct finely caught :— 


‘ Beyond, long curves of little shallow waves 
Creep, tremulous with ripples, to the shore, 
Till the whole bay seems slowly sliding in, 

With edge of snow that melts against the sand.’ 


Again — 
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‘ Lifting in silence, o’er the waters stilled, 
The shattered fragment of a rainbow fair, 
A mocking promise, ne’er to be fulfilled, 
Based on the winds and broken in mid-air’. 





That is genuine poetry. 
Here is a melodious stanza from Summer Afternoon: 


‘Winds are wakening and dying,— 
Questions low with low replying ; 
Through the oak a hushed and trembling whisper goes : 
Faint and rich the air with odors, 
Hyacinth, and spicy odors 
Of the rose.’ 


Those of our readers who have not seen the volume, will thank us 
for transcribing the following fine poem, entitled 


THE ORGAN. 


It is no harmony of human making, 

Though men have built those pipes of burnished gold ; 
Their music, out of Nature’s heart awaking, 

Forever new, forever is of old. 


Man makes not — only finds —all earthly beauty, 
Catching a thread of sunshine here and there, 
Some shining pebble in the path of duty, 
Some echo of the songs that flood the air. 


That prelude is a wind among the willows, 
’ Rising until it meets the torrent’s roar ; 
Now a wild ocean, beating his great billows 
Among the hollow caverns of the shore. 


It is the voice of some vast people, pleading 
For justice from an ancient shame and wrong,— 
The tramp of God’s avenging armies, treading 
With shouted thunders of triumphant song. 


O soul, that sittest chanting cog | dirges, 
Couldst thou but rise on some divine desire, 
As those deep chords upon their swelling surges 
Bear up the wavering voices of the choir! 


j But ever lurking in the heart, there lingers 
The trouble of a false and jarring tone, 
As some great Organ, which unskilful fingers 
Vex into discords when the Master’s gone, 


—The Southern Review. 


Chips from a German Workshop. By Max Miiller. London: Long- 
mans & Co. 


Max Miller has just collected, in two handsome octavo volumes a por- 
tion of his occasional essays and criticisms. ‘The work bears the name 
“Chips from a German Workshop ”— a quaint title, suggested, as the 
preface informs us, by a remark of the author’s early patron in England, 
the celebrated Bunsen. Two more volumes, of essays on literature and 
on the science of language, are announced as in preparation. Of those 
before us, the first is specifically designated as made up of “ Essays on 
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the Science of Religion,” the second of “ Essays on Mythology, Tradi- 
tions, and Customs ;” but the contents of both are very similar in char- 
acter, hardly requiring to be separately classified; and, indeed, the 
special title of the former is, to a certain extent, misleading, as it might 
lead us to suppose the author’s attempt to have been the laying out and 
establishing of a “science of religion,” rather than, as is the case, the 
furnishing of contributions to a knowledge of the world’s religions — 
materials for a science, if such a science there is to be. He tells us 
himself that his aim is to “succeed in attracting more general attention 
towards an independent yet reverent study of the ancient religions of 
the world, and in dispelling some of the prejudices with which so many 
have regarded the yearnings after truth embodied in the sacred writings 
of the Brahmins, the Zoroastrians, and the Buddhists, in the mythology of 
the Greeks and Romans, nay, even in the wild traditions and degraded 
customs of Polynesian savages.” His view of a science of religion is 
clearly to be gathered from this statement ; it contemplates a study and 
comparison of all the creeds and forms of worship, ancient and moderh, 
of the human race, regarded as outgrowths of the religious spirit com- 
mon to all men, as the efforts of different races and communities, with 
what light and insight each was possessed of, to arrive at a knowledge 
of the unseen Creator and a communion with him. Truly a grand 
idea, catholic in the highest sense of the word ; and an idea which is so 
in accordance with the spirit of investigation of our time that though 
thus far chiefly confined to a few more enlightened minds, it is destined 
yet to become generally apprehended and adopted. We heartily ad- 
mire Professor Miiller’s design and the spirit in which he carries it out. 
None of his other works show his fine qualities of mind and heart in a 
more favorable light or does more credit to his widely varied learning. 
We rejoice in the thought that his wonderful popularity will draw to 
these essays and their theme the attention of great numbers whom they 
would not reach if put forth under the auspices of a less famous name. 
Into any detailed criticism of them we do not care at present to enter ; 
it will be time enough for that when they are made more accessible to 
the American public by a reprint—as, we are informed, will soon be 
the case, Messrs. Scribner & Co., Miiller’s authorized publishers in this 
country, having already taken them in hand for that purpose.—7Zhe 
Nation. 


The Family, its Duties, Foys, and Sorrows. By Count A. de Gasparin. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 


WirtxHout being prepared to endorse all Count de Gasparin’s senti- 
ments, we are exceedingly glad to see a translation of his work, and 
hope it will obtain an extensive circulation in English homes. It is 
quite refreshing, in this defiant sceptical age to come across a book 
treating of marriage and family life in such a tender reverent spirit, 
and fearlessly rebuking the levity and worldliness which is unhappily 
the fashion of the present day—a day when, as the writer says:— 

“Love ceases to exist; passion, even in vice, becomes rare; hearts are dried up, 


and the key-note is, raillery on the subject of women, distaste for marriage, universal 
scepticism. Our literature reflects this sad social condition ; in vain you seek a drama 
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ora novel in which the interest is not concentrated upon inclinations as little profound 
as avowable, upon simple questions of money or success. The great, pure, and ex- 
citing tragedies of the heart disappear from books as they threaten to disappear from 
society. Worldliness, in the most redoubtable sense of the word, has invaded every- 
thing with sterility, the human soul has become incurably frivolous. And the frivolous 
soul is incapable of love.” 


The third chapter is devoted to the consideration of “Woman,” and 
under this head there are some remarks with which we cannot agree. 

The writer wishes for real mental communion between men and 
women, but inclines too much to the Milton theory— “He for God 
only, she for God in him ;” and he would find it difficult to give women 
the amount of culture he proposes and yet induce them to remain in a 
condition of mind ready to relinquish their own thoughts upon important 
subjects without intellectual conviction. 

Attention is called to the men who condemn the instruction of women 
in order that they may “avoid publicity,” and, as the author very justly 
remarks, these same men will find it quite natural for women to parade 
themselves as much as possible in a worldly line ; and he warns them 
that, in depriving them of mental cultivation, women are simply thrown 
back upon frivolity, upon the most vain, silly, dangerous worldliness. 
“They don’t turn out better housekeepers, but empty-headed women, 
for whom the choice of a dress, a victory over a rival, success at a ball, 
are the all-important affairs here below.” 

While we cannot, in these pages, follow the several parts of the sub- 
ject treated by the writer, we hope many of our readers will, and we 
recommend to their special notice the chapter “On the Duty of avoiding 
Family Selfishness,” an error to which women are perhaps particularly 
prone, and which made Talleyrand exclaim, “ Don’t talk to me of fathers 
of families — they are capable of anything !”— Victoria Magazine. 


The Romance of Charity. By John de Liefde. London: Strahan. 1867. 


Mr. DE LieEFDE has in this little volume condensed the materials em- 
ployed in his larger work, “Six Months among the Charities of Europe.” 
The interesting information now put within the reach of even busy 
readers will amply repay the gathering. He may well call his volume 
“The Romance of Charity,” for some of his collections of facts do 
indeed pass fiction in strangeness. What an example, for instance, of 
sustained and successful effort is that of Dr. Wichern at the “ Rauhe 
Haus,” near Hamburgh! Beginning from absolutely nothing more 
than the wish to do good to the “rough” children of the great commer- 
cial city, it has grown on and prospered, till now it extends its influence 
over thousands, scattered through all the countries of Europe. It is 
strange, and not very creditable, that such vast works of Christian love 
should be absolutely unknown to, or unappreciated by, the approved 
leaders and principal advocates of our Church system in England. 
Not that such a plan as that of the Rauhe Haus would suit us here. 
Of this none is better aware than Mr. de Liefde, and the part of his 
book in which this is pointed out is especially to be noted as able and 
discriminating. But there must be something radically wrong about a 
Church, which can meet in her congresses, and speak through her 
weekly and monthly press, and yet have no sympathy for such work 
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as this, merely because it is not wrought from her own isolated position. 

The next institution described by Mr. de Liefde has happily fared 
better among us. The Deaconesses’ Home at Kaiserwerth, founded 
by the recently deceased Pastor Fliedner, has been in the main the 
model of the admirable “North London Deaconesses’ Institution,” 
carried on in Burton Crescent, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Pelham Dale. It is to be hoped that the great problem, how to em- 
ploy the help of women in the Church, and at the same time to keep 
their work free from the poisonous influence of celibate vows and con- 
ventual seclusion, may find here, as it has found in Rhenish Prussia, a 
satisfactory solution. 

If the previous histories have partaken of the romantic, that of Zel- 
ler’s school at the castle of Beuggen, near Basle, may be fairly said to 
be romance itself. 

The two friends, Zeller and Spittler, walked together in an autumn 
afternoon of 1816, in the shaded square at the back of Basle Cathe- 
dral. In their conversation that day seeds were sown which, months 
afterwards, were vivified and grew into a practical scheme. A school 
for destitute children,— and for teachers of similar schools,— this was 
the design. It grew literally out of nothing. After many disappoint- 
ments, the friends at last succeeded in obtaining from the Grand Duke 
of Baden the uninhabited castle of Beuggen, a few miles from Basle. 
It had been, from 1814 to 1817, a hospital for the wounded soldiers in 
the Austrian army, 8,000 of whom were left buried in the fields around 
the castle moat. “It was left as it stood on the last day it was occu- 
pied, uncleaned and unswept, showing everywhere the disgusting marks 
of the misery which thousands of wretched creatures had suffered under 
the scalpel of the surgeon and amid the agonies of death.” Very soon 
this dismal place was turned into the abode of cheerfulness and clean- 
liness. Up to the present time, 644 children have been educated in 
it, and 270 pupil teachers ; and between 4o and 50 establishments have 
been erected throughout Switzerland and Germany on the model of the 
Beuggen school. It is now conducted by two sons of the founder. 

Mr. de Liefde’s next subject is the Deacon-house, at Duisburg, for 
training assistants in the pastoral work, both lay and clerical. This 
establishment was the joint project of Kaiserwerth and the Rauhe 
Haus. Fliedner was its founder, and the chief assistant under Dr. 
Wichern, Mr. Brandt, was its first principal. It has now branched out 
into various departments of usefulness to Church and State: a hospital, 
in which nursing of the sick is learnt ; a school for poor and neglected 
boys ; a system of training for prison officials ; the editing and writing 
a religious journal ; and from it deacons, qualified in these departments, 
are sent out over the whole of Germany and the adjacent countries. 

We can only indicate in very few words the remaining subjects, all of 
them full of interest, which are treated in Mr. de Liefde’s book. ‘The 
establishment for indigent children at Neuhof, near Strasburg, owing its 
origin to Philippe Wurtz, a godly artizan of eighty years of age ; the 
asylum for the same at Diisselthal, near Diisseldorf, founded by Count 
von der Recke as long ago as 1816, and celebrated for its superintendent 
from 1847 to 1861, Christian Frederic Georgi; Pastor Bram’s society 
for indigent children at Neukirchen, near Crefeld ; the Orphan House 
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at Lahr-Dinglingen, in Baden ; Pastor Heldring’s establishments near 
Hemmen, in Holland ; the Netherland Mettray, near Zutphen, an agri- 
cultural colony, so-called after the well-known Mettray, near Tours ; the 
Blind School at Illzach, near Mulhausen ; the similar colony at Sainte 
Foy, in the department of Dordogne, France ; and last, but by no 
means least in affecting interest, the establishments of the Pastor Bost, 
at Laforce, in the same department. This good minister, beginning 
‘with the care of destitute children under a freer system than most others, 
has been led on to make idiotcy his especial care ; and some of the 
accounts given by Mr. de Liefde of his success in these cases are most 
affecting and truly wonderful. 

We close this volume with a melancholy sense, which we have partly 
expressed already, of the apathy, by comparison, of our own land and 
Church, to efforts like those which it describes, and with a persuasion 
that its perusal cannot but awaken for them livelier sympathy and more 
effectual help.— Zhe Contemporary Review. 


A Story of Doom, and other Poems. By Jean Ingelow. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 1867. (Author’s edition.) 


Poems. By Jean Ingelow. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1867. (Au- 
thor’s edition.) 


Studies for Stories. By Jean Ingelow. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1867. 


Stories told to a Child. By Jean Ingelow. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1867. 


THE first two of these volumes are collections of some fifty pieces 
— poems, ballads, and lyrics, the third a story-book for girls, and the 
fourth a story-book for the little children. They are brought out in 
beautiful style by the Messrs. Roberts, who seem to be the representa- 
tives of the British authoress. 

In a notice of “The Clouded Intellect,” we have had occasion be- 
fore to speak in terms of warmest admiration of the genius uncon- 
sciously displayed in telling a children’s story by this highly-gifted lady, 
and how, seemingly without any such design, but as merely incidental 
to her narrative, she had illustrated, in a most admirable manner, one 
of the profoundest problems in psychology and theology. At that time, 
we candidly confess, we were wholly unacquainted with the writings of 
Jean Ingelow, and ignorant of the reputation she had gained, both in 
Britain and America, for our reading has for years seldom extended 
outside the ecclesiastical sphere. These two volumes of poems let us 
into the secret of that power of transcendental thought which so de- 
lighted us in her story of Poor Matt. Our opinion in the matter may 
not be worth much; and indeed we feel diffident about playing the 
critic in the department of zsthetics, particularly on the poetic side. 
Yet we feel free, on the authority of our instincts and feelings alone, to 
pronounce Jean Ingelow a born poetess. And of that order of poets, 
too, who but repeat as without effort those strains which the exquisitely 
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sensitive and delicate poetic ear catches from that softly-breathed music 
which nature whispers through all her realms, physical, intellectual and 
spiritual. For Wordsworth’s picture of the child with his ear to the 
sea-she]l listening to the music of ocean, of which the beautiful thing 
seems still to carry the echoes with it, is the true representative of the 
et. ‘ 
rind we are constantly reminded of Wordsworth as we read these 
ballads of Jean Ingelow. Nor, in our judgment, is there anything in 
Wordsworth finer than some of her “Songs of the voices of the birds,” 
“Songs of the night-watches,” and particularly the “Songs of the 
Seven” and the “High tide on the coast of Lincolnshire.” As she 
herself beautifully states the problem, she seems ever to— 
—* Consider it 
(This outer world we tread on) as a harp — 
A gracious instrument on whose fair strings 


We learn those airs we shall be set to play 
When mortal hours are ended.” 


No British poet of our times has stirred our hearts more than some 
of these ballads and lyrics of Jean Ingelow. 

Ths “ Studies for Stories” consists of five brief tales, told in singu- 
larly pure and beautiful English, to inculcate upon girls the sweet and 
gentle virtues of domestic life. Even if they served no other purpose, 
their value would be very great as a model of speech for English speak- 
ing women. The “ Stories told to a Child” are told in like pure and 
beautiful language, though the language of every-day life. ‘Though not 
in any technical sense religious books, yet all these volumes are per- 
vaded by a lovely Christian spirit—/7ee Christian Commonwealth. 


Sound. By Prof. John Tyndall. New York: Appleton & Co. 


Tuis work is a valuable contribution to the scientific literature of the 
day, being a complete exposition of all that is at present known upon 
the subject. ‘The style is marked by an unusual clearness of state- 
ment and felicity of illustration ; and as the work is intended for pop- 
ular reading, algebraic formulas and technical terms have been avoided 
as far as possible. The absence of the experiments which formed no 
small part of the original lectures, has been supplied by an abundance 
of engravings. Professor Tyndall’s researches in this branch of phy- 
sics, and in the kindred subject of heat, have gained him a prominent 
place among the scientific investigators of the day, and fully sustain 
the reputation which the Royal Institution has acquired from the labors 
of Davy, Brewster, and Faraday.—/Putnam’s Monthly. 


The Huguenots ; their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in England 
and Ireland. By Samuel Smiles, Author of “Self Help,” &c. 
London: Murray. 


Mr. SMILEs is again happy in the choice of his subject ; for, on the 
present occasion, he has entered upon an historical inquiry of which 
perhaps it would be difficult to decide whether its claim to novelty or 
interest be the higher. When we consider that, according to the esti- 
mate of Sismondi, the religious persecutions which followed the revoca- 
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tion of the Edict of Nantes cost France not far short of a million of 
her best and most industrious subjects, and the vast influence which 
the immigration of French Huguenots at that time has exercised on the 
political and industrial history of this country, it is somewhat remarka- 
ble that it should be left to a writer of the present day to make it the 
subject of his special attention. Several important contributions to 
such a work as the present have been published within the last few 
years, such as Mr. Burn’s List of Foreign Refugees, and the similar 
Lists edited by Mr. Durrant Cooper for the Camden Society. But the 
subject has never before been systematically treated. Mr. Smiles does 
not confine himself, however, strictly to the Huguenots and their influ- 
ences ; he reviews the earlier immigration of foreign artisans into this 
country, and the encouragement held out to them from time to time by 
the more enlightened of our rulers. To many readers, however, the 
portions of the book most replete with interest and amusement will be 
the chapters in which Mr. Smiles treats of the men of science and 
learning, and the men of industry among the Huguenots ; and yet 
more especially his notices of the descendants of the Refugees — the 
Laboucheres, Romillys, and Lefevres, who, in public life at the present 
day, exhibit the high moral and intellectual qualities for which their 
progenitors were distinguished.—-otes and Queries. 


Benedicite. New York: Putnam & Son. 


A Book of great fervor and moral beauty, illustrative “ of the power, 
wisdom and goodness of God, as manifested in His works.” It is the 
production of an English gentleman, a physician, Dr. G. Chaplin Child, 
who has brought his study of the sciences and of the forces of nature to 
aid in the most interesting manner the cultivation of a truly devotional 
spirit. As the title intimates, the thread which binds together the 
author’s series of chapters is the “ Benedicite,” Béess ye the Lord, the 
invocation of the natural world in “the Song of the Three Children ” to 
join in the ascriptions of praise and thanksgiving which filled their 
hearts at their great deliverance. The heavens, the planetary world, 
the seasons, the elements, the earth, with its products and inhabitants, 
are passed in review, magnifying the debt of gratitude to an Almighty 
Father, which the providence of more than twenty centuries has added 
to the knowledge and experience of the wisdom of Daniel and his 
sainted companions. But the debt was felt to be infinite then, and the 
strain can reach no higher now. It is to the credit of Dr. Child that 
he has written a popular book on scientific phenomena which may be 
read with equal pleasure by learned and unlearned, by young and old, 
which is interesting for its facts, and which inculcates a religious senti- 
ment without the least affectation of any kind. The style, flowing on 
without effort, is particularly pleasing. We commend the book heartily 
for family reading. It should be added at once to all Sunday-school 
and parish libraries throughout the country.—Putnam’s Monthly. 


Book of the Artists. Wenry T. Tuckerman. New York: Putnam & 
Son. 
Tuis book is not only a delightful one, but instructive as well. It 
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reproduces the history of art-progress in this country from the earliest 
and rudest state until the present day. No one was better qualified 
for such a work than Mr. Tuckerman. A kind, genial, lively discrimin- 
ating critic, with an intimate knowledge of American art matters for 
the last twenty years ; devoted to the culture of art, Mr. Tuckerman 
has produced a book which every student will know how to value. 

The arrangement of the book is excellent. It is to a great extent 
biographical, and includes sketches of such men as Church, Leslie, In- 
man, Crawford, Brown, Powers, and Greenough. In the introductory 
chapter, the outlines of American art history are drawn, and it is some- 
what curious to follow the changes as he has pictured them. We ex- 
tract, as a sample of the interest of the book, and as a matter of gen- 
eral concern, an account of the way in which foreign paintings were 
formerly sold in New York, as told by Mr. Tuckerman himself: 

Twenty-five years ago and less, what were called the “old masters” occasionally 
had purchasers among us ; but so few were those who took any interest in, and pro- 
fessed any taste for, works of art, that they formed a very small and exceptional class. 
A person known as “ Old Paff” sold more pictures than any other dealer ; he was an 
eccentric man, and his place of business was where the Astor House now stands. 
Paff, we are told, always had something new in the old line. “Ah, Mr. Reed,” said 
he, to one of the most liberal and discriminating of the early friends of American art 
in New York, “der is a gem for you, but I don’t think I sell it to you. I was clean- 
ing a landscape I bought at auction, and I cleaned one corner a leetle hard, and I 
thought I saw something underneath, and sure enough, some one has stolen an old 
master in Italy, and painted a landscape over it to prevent detection, and now I have 
him. I don’t know, but I think it is a Correggio. I sell him now for one t’ousan’ 
dollar. But come to-morrow.” Well, he came to-morrow, and the picture was all 
cleaned and varnished, with a nice glass in front. “Ah, Mr. Reed, I can’t sell him 
for one t’ousan’ ; it is a fine Vandyke, here is the original engraving of it; no doubt 
about it. I must have five t’ousan’ dollars for it.” Then came old Aaron Levy, whose 
evening auction sales are remembered by a few of our older citizens. These were 
the predecessors of Leeds & Co. Soon after they commenced the occasional public 
sale of pictures, an eminent merchant of the city remarked to the senior member of 
the firm one day, that he had done a very foolish thing, and was ashamed of having 
thrown away thirty-five dollars for a picture; the same gentleman, however, died 
leaving ten duevend dollars’ worth of paintings. 

From practices similar to that related above, by which picture fan- 
ciers made a great deal of money from many bogus and a few genuine 
pictures, Mr. Tuckerman traces the gradual progression to a point 
when modern art received some encouragement, and when high prices 
were paid for paintings of real merit. The introduction of modern 
foreign art he considers to have been highly beneficial to home talent. 
It contributed to the just appreciation of artistic merits, and from this 
it was but one step to the recognition of the talent which America 
afforded. 

Mr. Tuckerman has struck a key-note to the present appreciation of 
art in this country. He affirms rightly that the entire relation of art to 


the public has changed within the past ten years ; that its products are 


a more familiar commodity ; that the influence of the press, the studio- 
buildings, the art exhibitions, the popularity of certain foreign and 
native artists, and many other circumstances, have greatly increased the 
mercantile and social importance of art. Mr. Tuckerman thinks that 
much of this remarkable change is to be attributed to the sudden pros- 
perity of an imperfectly educated class, who, with little discrimination, 
and as a matter of fashion, devote a portion of their newly-acquired 
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riches to the purchase of pictures. It might be urged, in objection to 
this, that such a patronage would be any thing but encouraging to the 
best efforts of artists. But it must be remembered that the influence 
of friends, critics, and the press, serves to guide this expenditure in the 
proper channel, and it cannot be denied that lavishness, properly di- 
rected, must in the end prove beneficial to the interests of art and art- 
ists.—Chicago Art Fournal. 
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It will give us great pleasure to effect purchases or furnish information of books for those 
of our subscribers who live at remote points, All letters requesting such assistance will meet 
with prompt attention. 


The Memoir of the Rise and Fall of the late Emperor Maximilian, together 
with the Imperial correspondence relative to the Emperor of 
Mexico, 1861-7, edited by the Count de Keratry. Translated by 
authority, by G. H. Venables. 1 vol. 8 vo., with Portraits. London : 
Sampson Low, Son & Marston. 


The Friendships of Women. By William Rounseville Alger. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 


The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, and the Sword Hunters of the Hamran 
Arabs. By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M. A., F.R.G.S.  Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Origin, Rise, and Progress of Mormonism. Biography of its Founders 
and History of itsChurch. Personal Remembrances and Historical 
Collections hitherto unwritten. By Pomeroy Tucker. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Lotta Schmidt, and other Stories. By Anthony Trollope. New York: 
George Routledge and Sons. 


Nathan the Wise. A Dramatic Poem. By Gottholdt Ephraim Lessing. 
Translated by Ellen Frothingham. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 
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Life and Letters of Madame Swetchine. By Count de Falloux, of the 
French Academy. ‘Translated by H. W. Preston. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 


The Turk and the Greek ; or, Creeds, Races, Society, and Scenery in Turkey, 
Greece, and the Isles of Greece. By S. G. W. Benjamin. New 
York : Hurd and Houghton. 


The Hermitage and other Poems. By Edward Rowland Sill. New York: 
Leypoldt and Holt. 


Diary of a Southern Refugee during the War. By a Lady of Virginia. 
New York: E. J. Hale and Son. 


The Huguenot Family. By Sarah Tytler, the Author of Citoyenne Facque- 
line. New York: Harpers. 


Lessons of Middle Age, with some Account of various Cities and Men. 
By A. H. K. B., Author of The Recreations of a Country Parson. 
London: Longmans, Green, Reader, & Dyer. 


Historical Characters ; Talleyrand, Mackintosh, Cobbett, Canning. By 
Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer. London: Richard Bentley. 


Guild Court. By George Mac Donald, M. A. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 


Edmund Burke ; a Historical Sketch. By John Morley. London : Mac- 
millan & Co. 


Ee Deus-Homo ; or, The Work and Kingdom of the Christ of Scripture. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nineteenth Century, By 
Albert Barnes. New York: Harpers. 


Greece: Her Progress and Present Position. Republished from the 
French of Alexander Risa Rangabé, Greek Minister at Washington. 
With an Introduction. New York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 


Two Thousand Miles on Horseback: Santa Fé and Back. A Summer 
Tour through Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and New Mexico, in 
the year 1866. By James F. Meline. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 


Doctor Wilmer’s Love. A Question of Conscience. By Margaret Lee. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Civilization in the Fifth Century. Translated by permission from the 
French of a A. Fred. Ozanam, late Professor of French Literature 
in the Faculty of Letters at Paris. By A. C. Glyn, B. A. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Hodgson’s Reformers and Martyrs. The Lives, Sentiments and Suffer- 
ings of Some of the Reformers and Martyrs before, since and inde- 
pendent of the Lutheran Reformation. By William Hodgson. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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On Both Sides of the Sea. A Story of Cromwell and his Times. By 
the Author of the Schonberg Cotta Family. New York: M. W. 
Dodd. 


Good English; or Popular Errors in Language. By Edward S. Gould. 
New York: Widdleton. 


Thorn Fruit. By Clifford Lanier of Georgia. New York: Blelock 
& Co. 
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Mess. Triibner & Co., of London, have published an English edition 
of Kaulbach’s Female Characters of Goethe. The volume isa noble one, 
and to all worshippers of “the divine” poet will become a household 
book. As works of art the illustrations always struck us as being un- 
equal, and the Teutonic inability to understand a bathos or anti-climax 
is often oddly brought out in this Goethe gallery. Goethe in the last 
print, as Orestes or Apollo, or somebody tremendously mythological, 
crowned by muse and hero, and vested in chlamis and laurel wreath, 
but terminating in buckled shoes, is somewhat characteristic of that 
mixture of the ultra-ideal and infra-real which runs through many of 
the drawings. Not that we are sure that Kaulbach, who is essentially 
a humourist, did not see the fun—we had almost said the absurdity—of 
some of Goethe’s sentimentalism ; and most certainly in the bread and 
butter scene, from the Werther, the artist must have intended to poke 
some fun at the serious novelist. We very much prefer the classical 
scenes to the domestic ones. If this volume is to be taken as a Christ- 
mas book, it may almost rival the Doré—Tennyson series. 

In some respects—that is, at his best—Kaulbach is Doré’s superior, 
at any rate in figure drawing.—Saturday Review. 


THE following advertisement is from a London paper: “Wanted, a 
general servant, in a small family, where a man is kept. The house- 
work and cooking all done by members of the family. The gentleman 
of the house rises early, but prepares the breakfast himself. All the 
washing is put out, and the kitchens provided with every comfort and 
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luxury. Cold meat and hash studiously avoided. Wages no objection 
to a competent party. References and photographs exchanged.” 


AN ARTICLE OF LUCK’s.—Matrimony. 


Tue Imperial Library of Paris is the most extensive in the world, 
containing 1,100,000 volumes and 80,000 manuscripts. The Library of 
the Arsenal contains 200,000 volumes and 5,800 manuscripts. The 
Sainte Genevieve Library contains 155,000 volumes and 2,000 manu- 
scripts ; the Mazarin Library, 150,000 volumes and 4,000 manuscripts ; 
the Library of the Old College of the Sorbonne, 80,000 volumes and 
goo manuscripts ; and the Hotel de Ville Library, 65,000 volumes. 
Thus the public libraries of Paris possess 6,233,000 volumes ; whereas 
the public libraries of Great Britian have but 1,722,000, and of Italy 
but 150,000 volumes. Austria has 2,488,000 volumes, and Prussia 
2,040,000. Russia possesses but 852,000 volumes; and Belgium 
510,000 volumes, in the public libraries of Brussels. 


A Nicut wi’ Burns.—Encouraged, probably by Mr. Dion Bouci- 
cault’s very practical suggestion @ propos of the destruction of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, to the effect that “theatrical fires” might be pre- 
vented by the conversion of play-houses into gigantic shower baths, 
several correspondents have forwarded to us the following useful hints 
and notions on the subject: 

One who has never entered a theatre in his life, suggests that the stage 
might be made of stone covered with concrete, and faced with iron. 
(Our correspondent has been anticipated by a leader writer in the 
Times.) 

A Supporter of the Drama suggests that all the scenery should be 
made of iron, and no lights be allowed in any part of the theatre under 
any consideration whatever. 

A Practical Man suggests that the auditorium should be converted 
into a large swimming bath. The seats should be so arranged that 
only the heads of their occupants should appear above the water. In 
winter of course the water should be hot, in summer, cold. The 
audience should come to the theatre in bathing dresses. In support of 
his suggestion, our correspondent declares “ that water won’t burn.” 

A Lover of Liberty suggests that theatres, “the haunts of the wicked 
and the frivolous,” should be put down by law. 

A young Lady Reader suggests that a very large tank should be sus- 
pended by chains over the theatre, filled with co/d water (she sagely 
observes “of course the water must be cold because if it were hot it 
would not put out the fire”), on the appearance of any flames this tank 
should, by means of the chains, be tilted over. The chains should be 
padlocked to keep children from playing with the machinery—the keys 
of the padlocks should be kept by the clergyman of the parish. 

An American Cousin suggests that a law should be passed through 
Parliament, making the use, by the lessees of theatres, of his “ Azti 
Fire and Explosion Paste” (in boxes, 1s. 13d.), compulsory. 

From the above suggestions, it would appear that Mr. Dion Bouci- 
cault is not the only practical man in the world !—Zomahawh. 
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Acassiz.—THE MAN OF Bucs AND FISHES— HOw HE APPEARS AT 
Home — Wuat HE Says.— Prof. Agassiz’ summer home is a quaint 
little brown house on the wild northern shore of Nahant, standing in 
the middle of an entirely uncultivated acre, without even the semblance 
of a path to the door. A rough fence or stone wall incloses the lot on 
three sides, with a tangle of wild roses, brambles, and golden rod, grow- 
ing on the lee of it. On the fourth side the uneven grass ends ab- 
ruptly at the edge of a sudden declivity, at whose base are the great 
rocks against which the sea dashes. 

The house faces the water, and is two stories high just in the middle 
of the front, whence the roof slopes off to cover the wings, and the low 
piazza at the back. There is a little gallery also on the side next the 
ocean, where the good professor sits sometimes in the cool of the day, 
to enjoy book, newspaper, or cigar, and on this same northern front 
stand two low, square buildings, only a few yards from the wings of the 
house, but entirely separated from and in front of them, and one of 
these is the laboratory in which he studies into those secrets of nature 
which he afterwards tells to us all. 

One day last summer, I met Charley, the fisher-boy, who was brought 
up on Egg Rock, and knows much of sea-fowl and fishes, and how to 
take them, but little else. He was going down the lane towards the 
Professor’s, with a hideous fish called a Skate upon his wheelbarrow. 
It lay upon its back, exposing the ugliness of its white under-surface 
and its wide mouth. Its flat sides hung down almost to the ground, and 
its ugly tail dragged in the dust. Charley set down the wheelbarrow 
that we might see and admire. “I am taking it down to Mr. Agassiz,” 
he said. “I take him one every day. He cuts them up to see what’s 
inside of them.” 

My seaside rambles often lead me through the Professor’s grounds, 
for the public are not shut out from that wild, beautiful shore ; and when 
I thought of him, studying with a child’s delight and a sage’s wisdom 
into the wonders of nature, or caught a glimpse of his pleasant face 
bent over his books, or considered how many unanswered questions of 
my own he could save with a word, I was seized with a desire to pene- 
trate into that square, low sanctum, (even disguised as a Skate, if neces- 
sary). I will take with me, I thought, one of my natural history puz- 
zles, as an excuse for going, and I will be accompanied by the loveliest 
maiden I know, the sight of whose fair face and beautiful smile will be 
enough to compensate for the interruption. 

So, one summer evening, at sunset, we sauntered along the north 
shore, on the edge of the cliff, and so came into Prof. Agassiz’ grounds. 
There below, among the rocks, high and dry, lay the dory, in which the 
Professor’s wife and son have taken those delightful rows by day and 
night, by moonlight, or when the sea was lit only by its own wonderful 
phosphorescence, described in their “Seaside Studies.” With what 
pailfuls of marine treasures have they climbed this bank! What de- 
light to study as they studied, if one only knew enough to begin! 

Looking wistfully up at the laboratory, we were delighted to see that 
the Professor was there, and made bold to go and knock at the door. 
“Come in,” said a pleasant voice, and we entered a small ante-room, 
encumbered with boxes and casks, and smelling of alcohol. The door 
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stood open into the laboratory, and we went in. On each side of the 
entrance was a little wooden stand, on which lay the white corpse of 
a Skate; with its interior arrangements dissected, and piled upon its 
clammy body. Gathering up our garments from the slimy drops which 
trickled down, we passed between the grewsome anatomist, among the 
accumulated scientific appliances of that much encumbered room, to 
the table where the kindly-faced savant had been sitting, smoking over 
his broad folios. 

I introduced myself and the beautiful maiden, and then produced my 
puzzle and asked my question. It was one of those “sand-saucers,” so 
common on our beaches ; a curious thing, found of different sizes, but 
always the same shape, its texture as firm as damp pasteboard, appa- 
rently made wholly of sand of much such a form as would be given by 
moulding it upon one of those flat, round inkstands, which spread out 
into a wide circumference to prevent upsetting, and then opening it 
down one side in order to remove it. 

“What is this?” I asked. “I sometimes find Lynn beach covered 
with them, and I have seen them also on the New Jersey coast.” 

“ Yes, doubtless,” he said, “ and you might have found them beyond 
the gulf of St. Lawrence, or on the coast of Florida, or in South 
America. I have picked up such near Rio Janeiro. For the animal 
which makes them has a wide habitat. You have seen the large snails 
which burrow in the sand below high water mark?” 

I knew them well. 

“ Those large snails,” said he, “lay their eggs in a gelatinous ribbon, 
which would be straight and flat, were it not bent into this form by pass- 
ing between the firm body or ‘foot’ of the animal and its shell. The 
central column of the shell moulds this neck ; its newer margin forms 
this wider rim.” 

“ But,” I remarked, “this seems to be all sand.” 

“See,” he said, holding it up to the window, and by the waning light 
I saw the cellular structure he pointed out tome. “The eggs are laid 
under sand always, and the sand penetrates the gelatinous mass, and 
becomes a part of it, serving to protect these cellular specks, in which 
are the eggs. If you should obtain one of these so-called ‘saucers,’ 
before the sun or wind had dried it, and put it into sea-water, in three or 
four days there would come out of each of these specks, no larger than 
pin points, several snails, shells and all, barely visible at first, but swim- 
ming freely, and growing rapidly.” 

“If this gelatinous strip is always produced under the sand,” I asked, 
“ how was it possible to discover its origin ?” 

He smiled. “It is our profession. We are trained to it. We must 
watch for hours in vain, but at last we find.” 

He answered one or two other questions for me, mostly geological, 
and then as I rose to go, I thanked him for the information he had 
given me, saying, “I have asked many persons about this sand-saucer, 
but could never find any one who could tell me what it was, and, of 
course, until I knew under what name to look for it, books were of no 
use in the matter.” 

“ And if you had known the name,” he replied, “ you would not have 
found what you wished to know. I have not published what I have 
told you this evening.” 
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His pleasant voice, his foreign accent, his simple style, his eager in- 
terest in the subject, all made it delightful to hear him talk. His man- 
ner was kind and cordial, and he invited us to come again when we had 
questions to ask. 

Then I, and the beautiful maiden who had sat silent, wishing that 
clay were in her hands to model a likeness of his fine head, went away, 
passing again between the chilly dead monsters at the door, and so out 
into the twilight. The red light was kindled on Egg Rock, and far 
beyond, the light-houses on Marblehead shone out like golden stars. 

The Professor closed the shutters of his laboratory, and left the dead 
bodies alone with the pickled reptiles on the shelves. He went up by 
the little piazza into the house, and we saw him no more.—J. Y. 
Evening Mail. 


BiatsE! Biazes!—lIt is hardly necessary to tell Englishmen that 
Isaac NEwron did not steal any discoveries from PascaL. You might 
as well say he wrote Don Pasquale, or the Provincial Letters. Nor will 
Germans make any mistake on the subject. But other continentals are 
shamelessly ignorant about everybody but their own countrymen, and 
are delighted to accept any story against an Englishman. Therefore 
Mr. Punch signifies to Europe, and especially to Frenchmen, that a 
recent impudent attempt to deprive Newron of some of his glory has 
been proved to be based on a blundering forgery, of which only an 
ignorant man could be guilty. Certain Frenchmen of science know 
and loyally admit this, but few Frenchmen care to be either scientific or 
loyal where an Englishman’s renown is concerned, and therefore this 
avertissement is given by Mr. Punch. BLAIsE PASCAL was a great man, 
and has reputation enough. NEWTON saw an apple fall, and immedi- 
ately thought of gravitation. Most Frenchmen, witnessing the same 
sight, would have thought of making a deignet de pommes.—funch, 


BIsMARCK met his barber at Baden-Baden and affably spoke to him. 
The barber gave himself airs, and complained of the mixed society at 
Baden-Baden. ‘The Count replied with a happy guid pro quo, “Well 
C , we cannot all be barbers, you know.” 





GALLEY SLAVES IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.—Whether the lot of 
the prisoners or the galley slaves of France was then the worst must 
be decided by each one’s special taste for suffering. The galley slaves 
had the apparent advantage of sun and air ; but it is doubtful if these 
were a sufficient set-off to the company and the ceaseless and racking 
labour. The first condemnation of criminals to the galleys is to be 
found in the reign of Charles VII. ; and from the middle of the six- 
teenth to the end of the seventeenth century the number of these 
vessels in the fleet continued to increase, till Louis XIV. reckoned 
forty-two galleys completely equipped and armed. The then equip- 
ment of three rows or benches of rowers required so large a number 
of men that it became difficult to supply the demand. In 1522 it had 
been forbidden to condemn priests to this fearful punishment; but 
when a greater pressure was put upon the criminal courts to obtain 
galley slaves, it became necessary to pass a more formal edict, which 
was done in 1544, which exempted the clergy entirely from that pun- 
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ishment. When Francis I. came to the throne all kinds of offences, 
heavy and light, were punishable in this way; and later on, Colbert 
issued orders that criminals should be condemned to the galleys 
in preference to any other sentence ; and even crimes hitherto punished 
by death now received this sentence instead. It would seem 
strange to us in these days to find the Home Secretary directing the 
judges what punishment to inflict ; and the strong pressure put on by 
the executive power produced, as may be imagined, an abundant crop 
of horrors. One obsequious prison governor wrote to Colbert that 
he had twenty fine strong galley men ready to start for Toulon as soon 
as the commissioner should present himself with his chain. “ And 
the sooner the better,” he added, “both that they may not begin 
to get out of condition, and that the prisons may be relieved of the 
expense.” He concludes with a sang froid more effective than pages 
of explanation: “ It is not my fault that there are only twenty,” (galley 
men,) “for one cannot force the judges to pass this particular sentence.” 
Another “obliging” gentleman, the Advocate-General of Toulouse, ex- 
cused himself with even more consummate politeness: “Considering,” 
he says, “the extreme desire evinced by his Majesty to increase his 
galley slaves, we ought to be ashamed of ourselves for having served 
him so ill” as to have condemned only forty-three prisoners to the gal- 
leys. The “extreme desire” of the king went so far indeed that, aftar 
passing a law which swept up the Paris beggars and what we should 
call paupers for this wretched invention of cruelty, and still finding a 
deficit, Louis ordered the purchase of Italian, Russian, Turk, and negro 
slaves, and a number of war prisoners of all countries. These all pas- 
sing under the category of slaves, all faith and justice was set aside, and 
not one of them was freed at the expiration of his sentence ; and then 
it became common to condemn criminals to a minimum of six or ten 
years’ galley service, which could be indefinitely prolonged at the dis- 
cretion of the commandant according to the difficulty of obtaining fresh 
hands. — Zhe Month. 


In Paris a pretty innovation has been made on the monotony of the 
bills of fare always laid beside the plate of each guest at fashionable 
dinner parties, and consisting of a card with a little water-color drawing 
surmounting the list of dishes to be offered to the company. These 
drawings may be landscapes, bunches of flowers, or groups of figures, 
but in all cases exquisitely executed, and intended to be kept by each 
guest as a souvenir of anagreeable meeting. The new fashion has been 
originated by the Duchess de Mouchy, who painted with her own hands 
a series of these cards for the guests at one of her recent dinners. The 
innovation was voted “charming ;” and no dinner party of any preten- 
sion to fashion will be, for some time to come, considered “ perfect” 
without these ornamented “menus.” Susse and Giroux will presently 
deal a first blow at the new fashion by bringing out cards with designs 
in chromo-lithograph, accessible to a lower range of purses, and the in- 
ferior stationers will then extinguish it altogether by printing off a host 
of squibs and caricatures at a few sous the dozen, and thus drive the 
amphytrions of the Olympian Aratum back to the primitive costliness 
of gold-lettered white satin. 
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RaiLway SAFETY Switcu.— It is of the utmost importance that the 
points on railways should be in the proper position. If they are not, a 
train may run on the wrong line, and thus destructive collisions ensue. 
Such has been but too often the cause of serious accidents, and great 
mischief to both life and property. The pointsman may be neglectful, 
or over-fatigue may cause him to forget his duty. Hitherto there were 
no effective means of discovering the circumstance until it was too late. 
A very ingenious and simple application of electricity now renders it 
extremely easy. The switch is so arranged that, whenever it is not in 
a proper position, it completes the electric circuit of a galvanic battery, 
and the current thus set in motion operates on an electro-magnetic ap- 
paratus, which keeps an alarm bell ringing where it cannot but draw 
the attention of responsible persons to the pointsman’s neglect, so that 
the switch may be put in its proper position before any injury is done. 


PuNNING is much contemned by those who affect fastidiousness in wit. 
And their contempt is just where the pun is, as it is so often, a mere 
play upon words. But when the play of words involves a play of thought, 
and the similarity of sound presents simultaneously ideas ludicrously 
incongruous, punning is genuine humor, although not the highest. Thus 
Hood’s decription of the meeting of the man and the lion, when “ the 
man ran off with all his might and the lion with all his mane,” attained 
the acme of whimsical absurdity. Lamb’s question to the young lawyer 
about his first brief — “ Did you address it ‘ Thou great first cause, least 
understood ?’ ”— was the perfection of good-natured humorous satire, as 
Jerrold’s reply to the literary bore who claimed fellowship with him on 
the ground that they rowed in the same boat — “ Yes, but not with the 
same sculls ”— was of ill-natured humorous satire. Lamb’s wit was 
always kindly ; Jerrold’s rarely less than cruel. It is well, however, to 
avoid a pun unless it is of this high quality, or it is very bad and the 
company is hilarious ; for the pun-maker, of all wits, should remember 
the immortal truth that 

A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 

Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 

Of him that makes it. 
Jack Pundit, in whose company the Nebulous Person has sometimes the 
honor of finding himself, rarely yields to the temptation to play upon 
words, except in a polyglot, or, rather, macaronic style. The season 
and the compliments pertaining to it remind us of his remark at a New 
Year’s call. His hostess offered him wine, which was accepted by him 
and his companion, told them that her husband had in an ascetic mood 
endeavored to persuade her to have only tea and coffee, but that she 
had persisted in the old custom of having wine. “ AZadame,” said Jack, 
“vous avez bien fait; et par consequant,” bowing over his glass, “ @ votre 
sans the.” ‘This, however, was not polyglot, but merely a French pun. 
But being present at a squabble in the House of Representatives, he 
said, as he went out, that although it might be doubtful whether Aocta 
nascitur, it was manifest that orator fit. Soon after the great sycamores 
that shaded Columbia College for generations were felled, he met Pres- 
ident King, and expressed his sorrow and surprise at the sacrifice. 
“Yes,” said Prex, “ they are a great loss.” “Great indeed ; I don’t see 
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how old Columbia can get on without them.” “ Ah, I don’t see that.” 
“Why, because ‘ trees faciunt collegium.’” Some friends were discuss- 
ing Louis Napoleon, and wondering at his continued success. (It was 
before the Mexican affair.) “Oh,” said Jack, “it’s plainenough. You 
see he is always Zouaviter in modo and foughtiter in re.” On another 
occasion he expressed himself quite indifferent as to which side beat in 
the revolt in British India, because it was “ Sikhs of one and a half 
dozen of the other.” This jest, we remember, failed of prosperity in 
the ears of the hearers ; less, however, because they knew that the Sikhs 
did not revolt, than because their ears alone could not detect the ambigu- 
ous word. They heard only szx, and could not see what he saw in his 
mind’s eye, Sikhs.— The Galaxy. 

Tue London Zimes publishes an interesting letter in regard to the 
discoveries in progress at Jerusalem, from which we select the following: 

The colossal foundations of the temple wall, which are “stones of 
ten cubits and stones of eight cubits,” laid by Solomon or his succes- 
sors on the throne, are now being laid bare at the enormous depth of 
ninety feet and more beneath the present surface. The bridge that 
once spanned the ravine between the palace on Zion and the temple on 
Moriah, is now proved to have been upwards of one hundred and fifty 
feet high. If this be as it seems, the ascent to the house of the Lord 
which Solomon showed to the Queen of Sheba, we cannot wonder that 
on seeing it there was no spirit in her. The pinnacle of the temple on 
which the tempter placed the Saviour has just been uncovered to the 
base, and is found still to have an elevation of one hundred and thirty- 
six feet. The statement of Josephus is therefore no exaggeration. “If 
any one looked from the battlements into the valley he would be giddy, 
while his sight could not reach to such an immense depth. Sections 
of the ancient wall of Ophel have been exhumed, showing that, as 
Josephus says, it was joined to the southeast angle of the Temple. 
Aqueducts, cisterns, rock-hewn channels and passages, have also been 
discovered within and around the harem, throwing new light on the 
buildings, the arrangements, and the services of the temple. 

The great work of a complete exploration of ancient Jerusalem is 
thus fairly and auspiciously commenced. ‘The opportune visit of the 
Sultan and grand vizier to this country, and the representations made 
to the latter by the Archbishop of York, followed up as they have been 
by the energy, the wisdom and tact of Lieut. Warren and his admirable 
staff, have smoothed down Moslem prejudice, removed local opposi- 
tion, and thus brought about opportunities for excavation and explora- 
tion such as never occurred before ; and, besides, large numbers of Arab 
laborers have been trained to the work and are eager to be employed ; 
and the exact points for successful exploration are now well known. 


A CuurcH PicturE.—Twency men scheming business and forget- 
ting to raise their heads at the close of the prayer; twenty whom an 
inordinate breakfast has betrayed into sleepy stupidity ; twenty women 
wondering if their “hair is right,” or scanning their neighbors’ bonnets ; 
twenty young folks studying postures ; twenty intermittent listeners 
whose consciences prick them into only a disjointed attention — who 
wonders that we hear so much of powerless preaching? The sun can 
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work wonders in photography but not on wrapping paper. The mate- 
rial must be prepared. When the congregation goes — as it expects its 
minister —from the closet to the house of God; when it meets him 
with eager eyes moistened with sympathy and speaking hunger for the 
truth ; when he can feel that his prayer is upborne, not by the faithful 
few alone, but by the great congregation, preaching will have a new 
power.— Advance. 


IN ONE year forty thousand copies of the “Talmud” have been sold 
by the publishers in Berlin, and, although there have been recently five 
editions of the work, a company has been formed, with a capital of two 
hundred thousand francs, for publishing another edition. In Paris par- 
ticularly, the “Talmud” has many votaries. 


EQUALITY AT HOME. 


“ ANTOINE,” said Mirabeau, returning gay 
From the Assembly, “on and from this day 
Nobility’s abolish’d,—men are men,— 
No title henceforth used but Citizen! 
A new thrice-glorious era dawns for France ! 
And now, my bath.” “ Yes, Citizen.” A glance 
Of flame the huge man at his servant shot ; 
Then, wallowing sea-god like, “ Antoine ! more hot,” 
He growls. ‘ Here, Citizen.” A hand of wrath 
Gript Antoine’s head and soused it in the bath. 
He spluttering, dripping, trembling,—“ Rascal ! know,” 
His master thunder’d as he let him go, 
“With you I still remain Count Mirabeau !” 
— Saint Pauls. 


> 


Diary oF A DAIRYMAN.—Been reading a ignorant Article in a public 
journal saying that our 4 penny Milk aint worth more than 3 farthings a 
qt. no allowance made for talent loss of time and labour in improving 
upon natur. Then people nowadays are so finicking — they look in the 
milk-jug for perfect purity ! why, what is perfect purity? It’s a wision. 
where will you findit? In the House of Parleyment? Why their skim 
is worser than ours by a long chalk. We don’t witiate a constituency 
by giving them horrid lucre, we only employ natur’s uniwersal solvent 
water, and what else ought a liberal and discerning Public to expect 
but water in this whale of tears? half of all the Infants in this Country 
perish before their 5 year old say the Statistics, and we’re to be held re- 
sponsible because ‘Town milk don’t nourish as it ought to! Prepostrous! 
as if a Dairyman was a Nero whereas (when his profits is not affected) 
his feelings tallies with the sentiments of a Howard, and he overflows 
with the milk of human kindness. Look at the Rivers, how cruelly 
they’re abused — Rivers from which we draw our necessary supplies — 
how can a partikler Public have its milk a sweet sky-blue when the lovel 
streams which meanders through the flowery meads, is contaminated b 
Dyers and Scourers ?— We always had to bear a deal of opprobrum, 
and goodness knows we often groan beneath the yoke. Happily no law 
can touch us, for Water ain’t like a artificial pison, and falls of necessity 
within the Pale. 

For THE UsE oF SCHOOLS.—Why was the Shepherd Paris well chosen 
as a Judge? Because he used to sit on a bench and listen to the Baa. 
— Punch. 
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“FOUND DEAD IN THE STREET.’ 


The labour is over and done ; 

The sun has gone down in the west ; 
The birds are asleep, every one, 

And the world has gone to its rest— 
Sleepers on beds of down, 

*Neath cover ot silk and gold, 
Soft, as on roses new-blown, 

Slept the great monarch of old ! 
Sleepers on mothers’ breast, 

Sleepers happy and warm, 
Cosy as birds in their nest, 

With never a thought of harm ! 
Sleepers in garrets high, 

’Neath coverlet ragged and old ; 
And one little sleeper all under the sky, 

Out in the night and the cold! 
Alone in the wide, wide world, 

Christless, motherless he ; 
Begging or stealing to live, and whirled 

Like waif on an angry sea. 
Dead—for the want of a crust ! 

Dead—in the cold night-air ! 
Dead—and under the dust, 

Without ever a word of prayer ; 
In the heart of the wealthiest city 

In this most Christian land, 
Without ever a word of pity, 

Or the touch of a kindly hand! 


A Lapy’s OPINION oF A Lapy’s Man.—Mrs. Stephens, in her A/onthly 
Magazine, gives a certain class of men, the like of whom are seen in 
every community, the benefit of her opinion, as follows :— 

Our own private opinion of the “lady’s man” is, that he is thor- 
oughly contemptible —a sort of the life hardly worth thinking about — 
a handful of foam drifting over the wine of life, something not altogether 
unpleasant to the fancy, but of no earthly use. A woman of sense 
would as soon be put to sea in a man-of-war made of shingles, or take 
up her residence in a card house, as dream of attaching herself to a 
lady-killer. 

Women worth the name are seldom deceived into thinking a lady’s 
man the choicest specimen of his sex. Whatever their ignorance may 
be, womanly intuitions must tell them that the men who live for a great 
object, and whose spirits are so firmly knit that they are able to en- 
counter the storms of life—men whose depth and warmth of feeling 
resemble the current of some mighty river, and not the bubbles on its 
surface, who, if they love, are never smitten by mere beauty of form 
and features— that these men are more worthy even of occupying 
their thoughts in idle moments, than the fops and men about town 
with whose attention they amuse themselves. If we were to tell him 
this he would only laugh ; he has no pride about him, although full of 
vanity ; and it matters not to him what we broadly affirm or quietly 
insinuate. 

Soft and delicate though he is, he is as impervious to ridicule as a 
hod-carrier, and as regardless of honest contempt as a city alderman. 
Were you to hand him this article, he would take it to some social party 
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and read it aloud in the most mellifluous voice, as a homage to his own 
attraction. 


RapipLy-ExECUTED PicturEsS.— In the note on “ Vandyck ” (3" S. 
xii. 326), Fitzhopkins, quoting a French work, has asked, “ Can a por- 
trait be painted in two hours?” that is, in oil colours. Quoting an En- 
glish work, I reply that it was said of Frank Hals that he painted por- 
traits in ove hour, for a low price, at one sitting ; and that Vandyck, on 
his way to Rome, sat to him for an hour’s portrait. When the hour and 
the portrait were completed, Vandyck (who was personally unknown to 
Hals) said to him that it was a very easy matter, and that he could do 
the same; whereupon Hals sat to him for an hour, expecting to have a 
good joke at the stranger, and to find that he had only executed a daub. 
Instead of this, he found a picture that surpassed his own ; upon which 
he said, “ You must either be Vandyck or the devil!” Such is an ab- 
breviation of the anecdote given at p. 52, vol. i. of Zhe Arts aud Art- 
ists, by James Elmes, M. R. I. A.; and it will be found to differ from 
the French ane dote quoted by Fitzhopkins from the Biographie 
Générale, especia iy in abbreviating, by one half, the time for the paint- 
ing of the picture. Perhaps both anecdotes are equally wrong and 
destitute of any real foundation. 

In reference to the “question about rapidity of execution,” Mr. 
Elmes’ work supplies the following examples :— 

“ A handsome young woman came before” Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
as a Justice of the Peace. Struck with her beauty, he continued ex- 
amining her as he sat painting, till he had taken her likeness.” (I. 
163.) 

Rosa da Tivoli, when his purse was exhausted, would ride out with 
his servant to a tavern, there paint a picture, and send his servant 
out to sell it (I. 11); and, to decide a wager between the Imperial 
Ambassador, Count Martizen, and a Swedish General, he painted, 
in half an hour, a three-quarter size picture of a landscape, with 
sheep and goats and one figure. (I. 16.) 

Vandyck, when in England, “worked with such rapidity as to finish 
a portrait generally within the day.” (II. 32.) 

Tintoret dashed off a picture to show some Flemish painters “how 
we poor Venetian painters are accustomed to make pictures.” (III. 
263. 

a of rapidly-executed pictures might, probably, be adduced 
of many other painters, from Rubens to Morland. Was not Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ “Puck” painted in one day? I believe that Sir E. Land- 
seer’s Challenge (“ Coming Events cast their Shadows before ”), painted 
for the Duke of Northumberland, was the work of a few days. The 
same artist’s “Spaniel and Rabbit,” exhibited at the Art Treasures 
Exhibition, Manchester (No. 405, “English School,”) was painted in 

‘two hours and a half, according to an inscription pencilled by the 
painter on the stem of the tree in the picture. CUTHBERT BEDE.— 
Notes and Queries. 


Srarcu, My Lorp.—The idea of a gentleman has been modified, 
within the last fifty years, very much as the idea of a soldier has been 
changed. The old-fashioned machine-like rigidity of the soldier has 
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given place to the easy, unencumbered freedom of the zouave, or of the 
light infantry service. The gentleman has undergone something of the 
same change. 

Beau Brummel was asked the question—What constitutes the gen- 
tleman ?—“ Starch, my lord.” 

The answer certainly possessed the very soul of wit—brevity. One 
has only to see a picture of Brummel, or of any other gentleman of the 
first two decades of the century, to believe that the answer of the beau 
was an entirely correct one. It does not apply, however, to the gentle- 
man of the present day ; but would it not be well if a little more of the 
“starch, my lord” element were introduced into modern etiquette? 
Not that we admire starch, when it makes its presence felt too rigidly 
in society. Its entire absence, however, is as inappropriate in a gen- 
tleman as it would be in a shirt. Military leaders are already express- 
ing grave doubts as to the merits of the new system of tactics. Too 
much of careless ease, perhaps, has been introduced into the armies of 
several countries— France, for instance, and the United States. 

The first effort of a young man on entering a drawing room is to 
appear entirely at his ease. He could make no greater mistake. His 
first and only effort should be to do those things which social etiquette 
and kindly feelings dictate. He must, above all, cultivate a manner and 
mode of talking respectfully towards the ladies. In trying to appear at 
their ease, young gentlemen usually neglect this rule. What they call 
“ease” is simply a loose, careless air, which is not agreeable to those 
ladies who appreciate true politeness. A woman enjoys nothing so 
much, in society, as genuine respect, shown, in the manner, the conver- 
sation, the look. Ease, as it is generally understood among young 
men, gives a woman to understand that the gentleman before her is not 
in the least disconcerted. More than this ; she is told, as plainly as 
manners can tell her anything, that he feels as entirely free to do what 
he chooses, in her presence, and when he chooses, as if she were a 
young fellow talking over the last neck-tie, or a base-ball match, with 
him. She can’t frighten him, in fact—who’s afraid? ‘There are a few 
young ladies who profess to admire this “style.” We see them now 
and then at the “German ;” young men always swing them with more 
freedom than they swing other young ladies. They assume a certain 
swagger, a certain looseness of attitude, in their presence. These 
young ladies are not, however, fair representatives of our polite society, 
though they move in the “ best circles,” and have an unchallenged right 
to do so. That looseness of manner, which indicates an entire absence 
of starch, has no place in the drawing-room. It has no place wherever 
a neatly starched shirt-front is considered a necessity; it is inappro- 
priate even in the billiard-room, or any other place—outside of the 
sleeping apartment— where none but gentlemen congregate. 

Ease in society does not consist, as is too frequently supposed, in the 
absence of formality. It does not consist in the neglect of the many 
little semi-ceremonies which the “rules” of etiquette demand. It con- 
sists simply in the gracetul performance of these ceremonies. The 
truly easy gentlemen in society is the one to whom these formalities have 
become so much a part of his natural habits that he goes through them 
unconsciously and without effort. It is not their neglect which renders 
him “ easy.” 
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A lack of ease is by no means an unpardonable offence in society. 
That negligence which is so often assumed in the place of “ease,” is 
an offence, however, which society may endure, but which it merely en- 
dures. The young man who would become truly at his ease, must not 
seek to lay aside the starch, but must learn to wear it gracefully. I=fhe 
feels awkward at first, society will excuse him. We can hardly agree 
with Beau Brummel, in his answer to the question, What “constitutes” 
a gentleman? If the question had been, What is the sive gua non of a 


gentleman ?—the answer would have been correct: “Starch my Lord.” 








EDITORIAL NOTE. 


WE avail ourselves of the first opportunity to return thanks for the kind 
reception given to the first number of our Magazine. Besides congrat- 
ulations from private sources, the Press throughout the country, without 
an exception that has met our notice, mention us in terms of commend- 
ation. The doubts we have had of the feasibility of establishing on 
a self-supporting basis, a magazine that discards the usual sensation 
methods, and appeals directly to the good sense and culture of its 
readers, are partially dissipated. We are convinced, that there is in 
this country a body of educated and appreciative readers, sufficiently 
large to give liberal support to a publication that persistently refuses 
inferior literature. But how is it to be reached? We trust our friends 
will in some measure realize the difficulty that besets such an enterprise 
as ours in the outset, and if they approve of the principles we have 
announced, we ask of them the favor to be at some pains to advertise 
us in their circles of acquaintance. As our circulation increases we 
propose to add new features of interest to our Magazine, and those who 
befriend us will be rewarded in the improvement of our monthly 
offering. 
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Our frontispiece portrait of the Philosopher of Chelsea is taken 
from a photograph from life: the likeness is well preserved, and we offer 
it as an interesting accompaniment to our sixth article. 

We have been at great pains and expense in ordering our list of 
Foreign periodicals, and we believe we have the fullest and most valua- 
ble files in this country. Free access to them is offered to any of our 
subscribers who may be disposed and are able to accept of it. 

. We again emphatically disavow any editorial endorsement of 
articles appearing in our columns. As before intimated, we have no 
intention of establishing an organ for the dissemination of our private 
opinions. We wish rather our Magazine to be a medium of expression 
for the most important phases of modern thought. We have laid it 
down as a fundamental principle, that we will impartially republish 
articles of ability from every quarter, in order that the mutual misunder- 
standings which keep good men apart may be removed, and honest truth- 
seekers allowed the opportunity of comparing the merits and demerits 
of opposing parties. We have no fears that the honesty and liberality 
of our readers will be so at fault as to take offence at the presentation 
of views from which they happen to dissent. 

As some of our readers may have noticed a diversity of or- 
thographical usage in our pages, we will state that we adopt in all cases 
the method of the magazine from which we select. Such a course we 
believe will be most acceptable to those to whom we are indebted for 
our articles. 

We beg to caution our subscribers against enclosing bank 
notes in their favors to us: it greatly increases the danger of miscar- 
riage. Remittances should be in the form of post-office orders, which 
can be had at almost all the offices throughout the country, or by drafts 

on New York or Baltimore, payable to our order. 





























Engraved by J. D. Ruiers 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


for Tur New Ecxectic from a photograph from life. 
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